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Notes on Books, &c. 


Hotes. 


BOOKSELLERS IN ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


A paper of no little interest might easily be 
written on the migrations of various trades in the 
city of London. A street in my own parish is 
called Goldsmith Street: it is near the hall of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, and was, I suppose, so 
called from its being inhabited by persons who 
traded in the precious metals. Even in Mait- 
land’s time the neighbouring Gutter Lane was 
“inhabited chiefly by engravers and others who 
work for silversmiths.” Now you may look in 
vain in Goldsmith Street for one inhabitant who 
belongs to the craft from which it takes its name. 

Maitland says that, in 1629, from Old Change 
to Bucklersbury, on the south side of Cheapside, 
there were only four shops that were not gold- 
smiths ; and adds that Charles I., having received 
“information of the unseemliness and deformity 
appearing in Cheapside by reason that divers men 
of mean trades have shops amongst the gold- 
smiths,” directed his Privy Council to inquire into 
the matter, as it was His Majesty’s pleasure to 
have this disorder reformed (History, edit. 1760, 
1 301). There are many silversmiths’ and 
Jewellers’ shops still remaining in Cheapside, but 
it no longer objects to divers men of meaner 

es, 

St. Paul’s Churchyard was once the favoured 
home of booksellers, but they too have migrated— 


no great distance, it is true, for they dwell in rich 
abundance in “the Row,” but in the Churchyard 
itself they are now “rari nantes in gurgite vasto.” 
I have lately been examining a very large series of 
pamphlets and sermons of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and I have made a few notes of 
the names of the booksellers who dwelt in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, and of the signs of their shops. 
Perhaps you may think the following tabular 
statement worth printing, as a small contribution 
to the history of the City and as a record of one of 
its most important industries. It comprises the 
date of publication of the particular volumes which 
I have examined, the sign or locality in the 
Churchyard of the bookseller’s shop, the name of 
the author (when the subject of the work is not 
stated it is invariably a sermon), and the name of 
the bookseller :— 


Date. Sign or Locality. Book. Publisher. 
1593. Near the little Adams, Court 
north Doore,The  Leete. 
Blacke boy. 
1609. Neere vnto Saint D. Price. — 
Austines Gate 
at the Signe of 
the Foxe. 
1611. At the Great J. Denison. John Budge. 
South dore. 
1616. The Rose. D. Dike. H.Fetherstone. 
1627. Bishop's Head. W. Russow. Geo. Lathum. 
1627. aa Dr. Bargrave. John Logatt. 
1627. The Ball. Sydenham. Nich. Fussell. 
1636. The King’s Head. E. Reynolds. Rob. Bostock. 
1638. = E. Reynolds. F. Kyngston. 
1642. Gilded Lion and E. Udall. feet 
Crane, 
1642. Green Dragon. Dr. Gauden. Andrew Crook. 
1646. Black Spread Hugh Peters. R.Rawortb for 
Eagle at the W. G. Calvert. 
end of Pauls. 
1652. Sunand Fountain. Fulke Bellers. John Rothwell. 
1657. Beare,overagainst G.Swinnocke. N. Webb & W. 
theLittle N.door. Grantham. 


1659. Neer the Little N. 
Door. 

. Ad insigne Au- 
ratz Pile. 

59. Rose and Crown. 


Green Dragon. 
1 660. ” ” 


. Little North Door. 
. The Bell. 

The Crane. 

33. King’s Head. 

75. The Gun, W. end 


of S. Paul's. 
1676. The Bell. 


1677. Bishop's Head. 


The Quaker 
disarmed. 
W. Jenkyns. 


E. Reynolds, 
D.D. 

Tho. Hodges. 
Thos. Pierce. 


Seth Ward. 


Geo. Newton. 

Dr. Pierce. 
Bp. Laney (of 
El 


y). 

Capt. Graunt, 
Bills of Mor- 
tality. 

Geo. Thorp. 


R. White. 


Geo. 
son. 
Andrew Cook. 
J. Best & And. 
Cook. 
Timothy 
Braithwaite. 
Martin, Alles- 
tree & Dicas. 
Edw. Brewster. 
T. Garthwait. 
HenryBrome.* 


John Martyn. 


Thoma- 


Wal. Kettilby. } 


* Whose name I find also in 1678. 


+ Whose name, sometimes 
1683, 1684, 1685, 1686, 1690, 


=< Kittilby, I find also in 
1695. 
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. Sign or Locality. 
. King’s Head. 

. Golden Lion. 

. The Ship. 

. The Peacock. 


. Ad insigne Prin- 
cipis. 


. The Pheenix. 


. The Old Black 
Boy. 

1690. Rose and Crown. 

. Ad insigne Rosz 
Coronatez. 

1695. Prince's Arms. 


. Half Moon. 
1697. The Swan. 


1702. S. Paul’s Church- 
ard, 
1703. Half Moon. 


1703. Rose and Crown. 
1704. White Hart. 


1705. King’s Head. 
1708. Prince's Arms. 


1709. Rose. 

1710. Bishop's Head. 
1712. Half Moon. 
1716. Prince’s Arms. 
1716. White Hart. 


1721. The Rose. 
1722. Bible and Crown. 
1731. 


1734. West end of 8. 
Pauls. 


1763. Bible and Sun. 


1811. (No. 62) Bible and 
Crown. 


Book. 
Will. Battie. 
Thos. Jekyll. 
Dr.Creyghton. 
Bp. ‘Turner 


Archdeacon 
Beveridge. 


Camden, 
Epistole. 
Dr. Manning- 


am. 
Dean Talbot. 
Life of Bp. 
W 


ard. 
P. Shelley. 
W. Whitfield. 


Dr. Stanhope. 
Dr. Talbot. 


Dr. Dane. 
Dr. Manning- 
ham. 

Dr. Bradford. 
John Walker. 
Dr. Adams. 

Thos.Mangey. 


Lew.Stephens. 
Bp. Sparrow, 
Rationale, 
7th edit. 
Thos. Browne, 
Nagq’s Head 
Fable. 


Dr. Roper. 


Venn, Com- 
plete Duty of 
Man. 


Dr. Marsh. 


Publisher. 
Sam. Carr. 
Jon. Robinson. 
Ben. Took.* 
Rob. Clavell. 


Morte- 
ocke.} 
W. & J. 
Bullard. 
Rich. Chiswell. 
R. Chiswell. 


Sam. Smith. 


T. Bennett. 
W.Keblewhite. 


Warren & Ben- 
nett. 
T. W. for Thos. 


Tim. Childe. 
R. Wilkins. 
Ben. Walford. 


John Wyatt. 
R. Knaplock.|| 
H, Clements. % 
W. Innys.** 
H. Clark & 
Tim. Childs. 
Jonah Bowyer. 
Chas. Riving- 
ton. 


Will. Janys. 
W. Innye & R. 


Manby. 
J. Newberry. 


J. 
Rivington. 


The list, which might easily have been enlarged, 
ends with well-known names, names coupled to- 
gether by Malcolm in his Londinium Redwivum: 


“ Rivington’s,” he writes, in 1803, “ is a most respect- 
able firm of booksellers, on the north side of 8S. Paul’s 
Church: and, on the same side, Newbery for many 
years issued shoals of little useful publications for chil- 
dren ; a library which I well remember possessing when 
nearly 4,000 miles from England; and I date my first 
partiality for literature to have arisen from the splendid 
bindings and beautiful wooden engravings of Francis 
Newbery, whose son and namesake has since honourably 


* Again in 1679 and 1685. 
+ And in 1689. 
And in 1674, 1690, 1706. 
And in 1711, 1713, 1714. 
|| And in 1711, 1713. 
@ And in 1713. 
** And in 1723, “at W. end of 8. Pauls.” 


acquired a very ample fortune, on the East side of the 
churchyard, by the sale of Dr. James’s Fever-powder and 
other valuable patent medicines; whilst the widow of 
another Francis Newbery, of the same family, has also 
acquired a handsome competence at the North-West 
corner of the churchyard by uniting the sale of patent 
medicines to that of a well-selected juvenile library, At 
this latter shop have the monthly labours of Sylvanus 
Urban been-regularly published for the last thirty years, 
Johnson's is another large and long-established concern 
in books ; and, of late, the publications of his neighbour 
Phillips have rivalled those of veterans in the trade. The 
rest of the houses [in 8S. Paul’s Churchyard], which are 
handsome and respectable, are shops for several jewellers, 
opticians (among whom the house of Dollond is pre. 
eminently to be named), upholsterers, and other trades” 
(iii. 197). 

It is scarcely fair to your readers to transfer this 
lengthy piece of Malcolm’s writing to your pages; 
indeed, I should not have transcribed it had he 
not happened to mention five booksellers’ shops as 
representing the craft in St. Paul’s Churchyard in 
his day. Even that scanty number is greatly re- 
duced. The omnivorous “Row” has swallowed up 
a large proportion of the trade, but even already it 
is clear that it is not to possess a monopoly of it. 
Nearly all the booksellers, however, have long since 
left the precinct in which I take especial interest, 
girdling round the grand Cathedral of St. Paul. 

W. Sparrow Simpson, 


THE HEIR OF LORD WENLOCK. 
Recorp Orrice, De Bayco Rott, Easter Ten, 
°17 Epw. IV., Nos., No. 1 porso. 

This record furnishes evidence which upsets 
most completely the idle assertion of Leland, 
in his Itinerary, to the effect that Thomas 
Rotherham, Bishop of Lincoln, son of Sir Thomas 
Rotheram, Knt., acquired Luton, &c., by reason 
of a kinsman of the bishop’s having married the 
heir-general of John, Lord Wenlock. Lysons saw 
the king’s grant to Thomas Rotherham, Bishop of 
Lincoln, of a tenement in “le Ryall, London,” 
mentioned below, then in the hands of the Crown, 
in consequence of the death of Lord Wenlock 
without issue, as the record itself states (Patent 
toll, 15 Edw. IV., part 2, m. 15) ; also the releases 
to Bishop Rotherham from the two Lawleys (Close 
Roll, 17 Edw. IV., m. 19);* and he seems to 


* J.e., separate releases from John Lawley and Thomas 
Lawley his nephew to Thomas, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (“Thome miseracione divina tituli sancti Ciriaci 
inthermis sacro sancte Romane ecclesie presbitero Car- 
dinali Cant. Archiepiscopo totius Anglie primati et 
Apostolice sedis Legato’), and others (feoffees) for the 
use of Thomas, Bishop of Lincoln. The Lawleys are 
thus severally described in the document: ‘“ Johannes 
Lawley nuper de Wenlok’ in comitatu Salopie, Gentil- 
mafi, avunculus Thome Lawley de Wenlok’ predicti, 
Armigeri, videlicet freter Willelmi patris predicti 
Thome”; “Thomas Lawley de Wenlok’ in comitatu 
Salopie, Armiger, consanguineus et heres Johannis Wen- 
lok’ nuper Domini Wenlok’, militis, videlicet filius 
Willelmi, filii Agnetis, filie Thome Wyuell’, fratris 
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argue from the difference in the dates that the 
pishop had by special grant from the king all those 
Wenlock estates which by attainder fell to the 
Crown ; but, in order to dispose of any legal right 
still vesting in an heir-general, that might be again 
asserted in such a contingency as another change 
of dynasty, he thought it better to come to an 
arrangement with the heir-general and his heir 
presumptive, and purchase their releases, which 
arrangement was not carried out until some two 
years later. The author of the Magna Britannia 
does not appear, however, to have been aware of 
the existence of the record given hereunder. 

The following is a summary in English of that 

rtion of this enrolment which is in Latin :— 
Sem Lawley, of Wenlok, in co. Salop, Esq., 
cousin and heir of John Wenlok, late Lord Wen- 
lok, Knt., viz. son of William, son of Agnes, 
daughter of Thomas Wyvell, brother of Nicholas 
Wyvell, father of William Wyvell, commonly 
called William Wenlok, father of the said John, 
Lord Wenlok, came into court May 19 in this 
term, and, acknowledging the two following 
writings, desired them to be enrolled. 

The first deed sets out the properties to which 
the transaction refers, viz. the manor of Grete- 
hamsted’ Somerys, with appurts., in the parish of 
Luton, in co. Bedford ; the manors of Luton- 
mortymere, Kempston, Houghtohi Conquest, Over- 
stondoii, Aspleigh’, and ffenelsgrove, otherwise called 
ffenelsluton, with their appurts., in the said county 
of Bedford ; the hundred of filytt, with all its 
appurts., in the aforesaid county ; likewise all 
lands and tenements, rents, reversions and 
services, meadows, feedings, woods and pastures, 
with all their appurts., in the parishes, vills, 
and fields of Bartoh, Yoni, Gravenhirst, Nether- 
stondoi, Stopisley, and Lutoi, in the afore- 
said county of Bedford, or elsewhere within that 
county; also all lands and tenements, rents, 
reversions and services, meadows, feedings, woods 
and pastures, with all their appurts., in the 
ory vills, and fields of Kymptoh and 

Jaldeii, in co. Hertford, or elsewhere within that 
county ; also one messuage with its appurts. in 
le Ryall’, London ; which said manors, messuage, 


Nicholai Wyuell’, patris Willelmi Wyuell vulgariter 
nuncupati Willelmi Wenlok, patris dicti Johannis 
Domini Wenlok.” In the circumstance of the Christian 
names of the two archbishops being alike is perhaps to 
be sought the origin of the title 8. Cecilia having been, 
in later times, tacked on to Archbishop Rotherham. 
At least the titles S. Ciriacus and S. Cecilia, if ill written, 
might, I think, be confounded. It will be observed that 


Archbishop Rotherham could not have been even 
legate except between the years 1486 and 1500, that is, 
the dates of the death of Archbishop Bourchier and of 
his own death ; also that never, so far as I am aware, 
was it customary, when a prelate was really a cardinal, 
to omit to set that out among his other titles in legal 
instruments and the public records. 


lands, tenements, and other the premises aforesaid, 
with their appurts., lately belonged to the afore- 
said John Wenlok, late Lord Wenlok, Knt. 
Dated May 16, A° 17 Edw. IV. 

I give the indenture in full. 
and runs as follows :— 


“This indenture, made betwene the Reuerent ffader 
in god’ Thomas Bysshop’ of Lincolii ofi the oon partie 
and Thomas Lawley of Wenlok in the Countie of Shrop- 
shire Squyer, cosy and heire of Sir Johii Wenlok, late 
Lorde Wenlok knyght,* that is to sey son of William, son 
of Agnes, doughter of Thomas Wyuell’, brother of 
Nicolas Wyuell’, ffather of William Wyuell’ commonly 
named’ William Wenlok, fader of the seid Johii Lorde 
Wenlok, oii that other partie, Witnessith’ that where(as) 
the seid Thomas Lawley by dede of Reles made, sealid’ 
and delyured’ by the sam(e) Thomas Lawley, Cosyii, the 
date of which’ relees is the xvjt" day of May the xvij'® 
yere of the reigne of Kyng Edward’ the iiijt», hath’ 
relesid’ alle his right’, title and clayme of and in alle suche 
maners, londes and tenementes, Hundredes and reuersions 
that sommetyme were perteynyng’ to the seid Sir Johii 
Wenlok, late Lorde Wenlok knyght’, within the Sheres of 
Bedford’ and Hertford’ and w'in the Cite of Londoii and 
within eche of theym, into the possession of the most 
reuerent ffader in god Thomas of the Holy Chirch’ of 
Rome preest, Cardenall’, Archiebyssh[op’] of Caunterbury, 
primate of alle England’ and of the Apostyll’ See Legate, 
And into the possessioii of dyuers other iontly feffid’ and 
seasid’ wt the seid’ most reuerent fader in god’ Thomas 
Archiebysshop’ of Caunterbury of and’ in alle the forseid’ 
maners, londes & tenementes, Hundredes and reuersions 
in theire demeane as of fee to the vse and behoof of the 
seid Thomas Bysshop’ of Lincolii and his heires, and by 
the seid relees the seid’ right’, title and clayme of the 
seid’ Thomas Lawley the Cosyii is relessid’ to the seid 
moost reuerent ffader in god’ Thomas Archebisshop’ of 
Caunterbury and to his seide ioynt feoffes and to theire 
heires to the vse and behoffe of the seid’ Thomas Bysshop’ 
of Lincolifi and his heires With’ a Clause of Warantie of 
the same Thomas Lawley, Cosyii, and his heires therein 
conteynyd’ ayanst the Abbot of Westminster and his 
successours as in the seid relees more playnly it apperith’, 
ffor which dede of relees of the seid right’ and title the 
seid Thomas Bysshop’ of Lincolii hath’ paid’ and content 
ynto the seid Thomas Lawley a certeyii somme of money 
afore hand’ wherewith’ he holdith’ hym wele and trul 
content & satisfied’, And it is ffurthermore couenauntid 
and agreed’ by the seid Thomas Lawley that he shall’ 
delyuer or do to be delyuered’ to the eeid’ Thomas 
Bysshop’ of Lincolii or to his assignees or executours, at 
Mychelmas next commyng’ aftyr the date of these pre- 
sentes or before, alle charters, wrytynges and other 


It is in English, 


* This mention of John, Lord of Wenlock, as deceased 
on May 16, A’ 17 Edw. IV. (i.e. a.p. 1477), definitely 
separates him from that other John Wenlock (a person 
of no mean distinction, as his will shows) whom Peter 
le Neve, doubting Lord Wenlock’s violent death at 
Tewkesbury, took to be the same. But the will of the 
other John Wenlock, who left a son and heir, Thomas, 
was not made until Oct, 1477, some time, it will be 
observed, after the dates of the documents now printed. 
The reference to the will is: Principal Registry of the 
Court of Probate, ‘‘ Wattis,” 33. Another John Wen- 
lok’ and Isabel his wife are mentioned in it. On the 
Close Roll for A° 30 Hen. V1. (membrane 18) both John 
Wenlocks occur in connexion with a transaction, being 
described as “ John Wenlok’ de com’ Bedford, miles,” and 
“ John Wenlok’ de London, miles.” 
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munymentes belongyng’ or concernyng’ to the forseid 
maners, londes and tenementes, Hundredes and reuersions 
or to any of theym to the vse of the same Thomas 
Bysshop’ of Lincolii and of his seid’ feoffes. Also the 
same Thomas Lawley will’ and grauntith’ vpoii this 
agrement and bargeyii that if any persone haue eny 
right’ or interesse in any of the seid maners, londes, 
tenementes or other premysses to the vse of hym or of 
hys heires in any wyse that may appere by wrytynge or 
w'out wrytyng’ that theire seid interesse thereyn, be it 
to the possessioii, title or accion, be and belong’ to the 
seid Thomas Bysshop’ of Lincolii and to his seid feoffees 
and theire heires to the vse of the same Thomas Bysshop’ 
of Lincolii and hys heires. In Witnesse whereof’ as 
wele the seid reuerent ffader in god’ Thomas Bysshop’ 
of Lincolii as the seid’ Thomas Lawley y* Cosyii to these 
indentours enterchaungeabl[e] haue sette to theire seales, 
yeven the xviijt® day of May in the xvij' yere of the 
reigne of Kyng’ Edward’ the iiij'".” 
JAMES GREENSTREET. 


ON THE USE OF THE WORD SYDYR (CIDER) 
BY WICKLIFFE. 

In Wickliffe’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment, the passage in Luke i. 15, which in the 
Vulgate is rendered “ vinum et siceram non bibet,” 
is translated, “ he schal not drinke wyn ne sydyr”; 
but in Tyndale’s and other versions the word 
sydyr is replaced by “strong drink.” The ques- 
tion has been asked, How was it that Wickliffe 
used the word as the representative of the Greek 
and Latin sicera in the fourteenth century, and 
that such use was not available in the beginning 
of the sixteenth? The question may be resolved 
into two :—(1) Why was the form sydyr used for 
the primitive sicera? and (2) Why did it cease 
to be used in the wider sense of “ strong drink ” 
after the fifteenth century ? 

The answer to the first question is that the word 
is of Oriental (Semitic) origin, and came to Europe 
by two different routes. It is the Hebrew shékar, 
“potus inebrians” (Gesen.); Arab. sakar, glossed by 
Freytag, “vinum ; spec. potus ex dactylis et herbi 
kashoush appellata paratus ; tum, potus inebrians.” 
It passed at an early period through Greece to 
Italy, but in a much later age through Spain to 
France and other Western countries. In Spain 
the guttural was displaced, and the word became 
sizra, and then, by dropping the s of the compound 
letter (z=ts), sitra and sidra, the modern Spanish 
form. In France the < (or ts) was transposed, and 
the word became sisfra, still retained in the Breton 
sistr, then citre, the Angevin form, and lastly 
cidre, whence we have our sider or cider. 

The next question brings before us some im- 
portant facts in connexion with our social life and 
commerce in past ages. In the A.-S. version of 
the passage, sicera is translated beer—“ win and 
bear he ne drinceth”—wine and beer being the 
chief intoxicating drinks of the time. At a later 
period we imported many products from the East ; 
at first through France, vié Marseilles, and after- 


wards by a more direct route. Among these 
imports we find the sweet and confected wines of 
Syria and other neighbouring countries. Russell, 
in the Boke of Nurture (early part of fifteenth 
century), mentions, among the sweet wines then 
used, “Torrentyne of Ebrew,” a wine of Syria, 
and “Greke Malevesyne,” a wine of Candia, 
These appear to have been sparkling, effervescing 
wines, resembling sherbet, to which the terms 
sakar and sicera were applied, and ranking, there- 
fore, with what is now called cider. The word, 
however, was used to denote, as in the East, every 
kind of intoxicating drink, except the ordinary 
wine made from the pure juice of the grape, and 
sometimes including even this. In the Promp, 
Parvulorum (about 1430) the word sydyr is 
glossed by “drynke,” 7.e. intoxicating drink in 
general. But when the old Eastern (Roman) 
empire was destroyed in 1543, by the taking of 
Constantinople, many of our importations from the 
East ceased, and the word gradually shrank into 
its present use. It was not, however, restricted 
at once to the “ wine of apples,” as Withals calls 
our “cider” (pomade in Piers Plowman’s Vision, 
and pomage in Lambarde, 1596), but was for 
some time commonly applied to “perry.” An- 
drew Borde, in his Dyetary (1542), says : “ Cyder 
is made of the juce of peeres, or of the juce of 
aples ; and other wyle cyder is made of both, but 
the best cyder is made of clean peeres.” In Baret’s 
Alvearie (1580) the word is confined, as in all 
subsequent dictionaries, to its present meaning: 
“ Sider, a kind of drinke made with apples, Sicera, 
Pomaceum.” 

The word having been formerly used among us 
to denote all confected or sweet wines, the wine 
of apples and pears, and even ale, it is evident 
that it had at one time, in Western countries, as 
wide a signification as its equivalent in the East. 
The A.-S. translation was probably intended to 
represent, as well as the language would allow, the 
meaning of a word which had no exact counter- 
part at that time. In Spain, however, it included 
ale in its range, according to Isidore of Seville 
(Etym., xx. 3), in the seventh century. 

“ Sicera...ex succo frumenti vel pomorum conficitur.” 
Tt had no exclusive connexion with the fermented 
liquor made from apples until a comparatively 
late period, and must have been commonly used 
in England during the age of Wickliffe as he 
employed it ; for the author of the Promp. Pare. 
was born in Norfolk, a county as far from any 
producing what we now call cider as the northern 
part of Yorkshire where Wickliffe was born. But 
Tyndale could not use it in the sixteenth century 
as the equivalent of sicera, because in the interval 
between the two writers the word had received 4 
much more limited meaning. J. D. 

Belsize Square. 
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FOLK-LORE. 


Fotx-Lore.—I hand you a few cuttings 
from the Indian Mail (1877) which seem to come 
within the province of folk-lore in “ N. & Q.” 

The following description of an Indore cere- 
monial for propitiating rain appears in the Times of 
India of July, 1877 :— 

“A native correspondent, writing from Indore on the 
30th July, says:—‘A very interesting ceremony, quite 
novel in character, took place yesterday at Indore, in 
which «ll the folks of the town, from the Maharaja down 
tothe humblest peasant, joined together. Early in the 
morning the whole town, led by his Highness and the 
royal family, wended their way to a village called Ban- 

ga, two miles off from Indore, where they were to 
pass the whole day, it being strictly enjoined that no one 
should light his kitchen fire, but enjoy a general picnic 
in the fields. Men, women, and children all were there, 
to the number, it is said, of 15,000 people. The gather- 
ing was to invoke the gods by prayers and poojahs to 
send down rain. After the poojahs were over the Maha- 
raja took a plough in his own hands and tilled a portion 
of the ground, and her Highness the Maharani, who 
played the part of the peasant-wife, waited on her lord 
in the fields, with his daily meal wrapped up in the folds 
of her cloth. The gods were really moved by such a 
pathetic scene; for, immediately after, showers came 
down, and the crowd dispersed amidst great rejoicings.’” 

Subjoined is a cutting describing an Indian cus- 
tom reminding us of the English Christmas custom 
of “ snap-dragon ” :— 

“An extraordinary entertainment has been given by 
the Udaipu chief to a large assembly. The place chosen 
was at the tomb of Kazi Garib Namaz, a Mohammedan 
saint, who is believed to have died 700 years ago. Vows 
are made at the tomb of this man, and the dinner was 
given in fulfilment of a solemn promise made by a 
wealthy dyer. This man’s earnest wish was to be blessed 
with a son, which the prophet or saint, Kazi Garib 
Namaz, is said to have granted; whereupon the happy 
father invested rs. 900 in sugar, ghee, rice, and fruits, 
which being mixed together in an immense caldron, 
holding also from 50 to 60 maunds of grain, was set on 
fire to boil. When this savoury mess was ready to serve, 
the servants of the Durga, having wrapped themselves in 
rags and blankets, plunged by turns into the caldron 
and out aguin, while the mendicants and others scrambled 
to collect the drippings and rice, which they ate or 
carried home as consecrated food, either to sell to their 
friends or wear round their necks in small bags as a 
charm against the machinations of the evil one.” 

I. N. 

Doe Birrs.— 


“At Oldham last week a woman summoned the owner 

of a dog that had bitten her. She said that she should 
not have adopted this course had the owner of the 
animal given her some of its hair, to ensure her against 
any evil consequences following the bite.” 
The above is quoted from a newspaper by a 
correspondent in “ N. & Q.,” 1% S. v. 581, and re- 
printed in Choice Notes, p. 195. With it, compare 
the following account of a Chinese belief as re- 
corded in the valuable work of Dr. Dennys :— 

“The fact of a dog’s hair possessing mystic powers, in 
Chinese Hakka belief, is illustrated by the following in- 
cident, related to me by a distinguished sinologue in 


this colony. While on his missionary tours in the 
Canton province he was usually accompanied by a power- 
ful dog, at which, in some of the villages he passed 
through, the children were somewhat frightened and 
once or twice very slightly bitten. In such a case the 
mother would run after him and beg for « hair from the 
dog's tail, as a charm against the evil one. The hair 
thus obtained would be put to the part bitten, in the 
belief that the spirit which the fright suffered by the 
child had caused to pass into his person would thereby 
be attracted from it. My informant used sometimes 
jokingly to say to the applicant, ‘Oh! take a hair from 
the dog yourself’; but, not liking his looks, this offer 
was usually declined, and the alternative suggested brings 
into notice another curiously wide-spread superstition. 
He was asked fo spit in her hand a3 a charm against 
evil,”’ ct sey.—The Folk-Lore of China, by N. B. Dennys 
(1876), p. 52. 

This similarity of belief in the efficacy of the 
hair of a dog is perhaps worthy of a corner in 
“N. & Q.” Wituram Georce Buack. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


Tne East.—In an article on folk-lore in All 
the Year Round for September it is said that 
in Swabia there is a popular superstition that the 
sun leaps with joy thrice on Easter Sunday morn- 
ing. I have seen children in Ireland held up to 
the window by their nurses on the same holy-day 
to see “the sun leaping for joy in the morning.” 
Is this not a remnant or survival of the old pagan 
sun-worship, like the turning to the east at the 
reading of the Creed, and the “ orientation ” prin- 
ciple in building churches ? M. A. H. 


Hoorixe Coven.— 

“To-day I have heard of a remedy for the hooping 
cough, practised at this time in this town: it is to pass 
the child three times under the belly of an ass.” —Robert 


Southey, March 25, 1823, Letters, ed. by J. W. Warter, 
iii, 384. 


The town is Keswick. Anon, 


Mitton Concorpayces.—Todd, in his Verbal 
Index to Milton’s poetical works, assures the 
reader that his index will be found applicable to 
every edition, always remembering the circum- 
stance of the first edition of Paradise Lost being 
only in ten books. He confesses that “it is not 
pretended that in such a multiplicity of references 
the reader might seek in vain for errours,” but 
submits it for approval. Dr. Cleveland, in his 
Complete Concordance to the Poetical Works of 
John Milton (1867), announces that in Todd’s 
Tndex he has found 3,362 mistakes, but declares 
that his work he believes to be worthy of reliance. 
Dr. Cleveland makes no exception in favour of the 
first edition of Paradise Lost, but writes that his 
Concordance “is now published, adapted for any 
edition of Milton’s poetical works in existence” 
(the italics are Dr. Cleveland’s). Circumstances 
recently led me to examine this work with some 
care, and it became evident very soon that the 
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claim made is unfounded. Although the first 
edition of Paradise Lost was not excepted, it is (as 
might perhaps be expected) ignored. Thus, the 
first edition had the following line :— 

“ They eat, they drink, and with refection sweet,” 
which in 1674 was altered to 

“They eat, they drink, and in communion sweet.” 
Now, a work professing to be applicable to any 
edition should have the word refection, but Dr. 
Cleveland omits it. It is to be hoped that the 
next compiler of a verbal index will bear in mind 
the fuct that the first edition has been reprinted both 
by Pickering and Stock. 

In Paradise Lost, bk. vii. 321, “The smelling 
gourd.” This was altered by Bentley into “the 
swelling gourd,” perhaps with advantage, and he 
has been followed by many editors (although Dr. 
Bradshaw in his Madras edit. of last year has 
smelling). Dr. Cleveland gives us swelling, but 
takes no notice of smelling, a reading which is to 
be found in many editions prior to 1867 (the date 
of his Concordance), and is not peculiar to either 
the first or second editions—in the fifteenth, for 
example, we have smelling. Todd, I admit, has 
not smelling either, but this is no excuse for the 
later work, which professes to be so much superior. 
Instances might be multiplied easily, but I will 
not encumber the valuable space of “ N. & Q.” 
with more than one other :— 

“ On him who had stole Jove’s authentic fire.” 
P. L., bk. iv. 719. 
Keightley prints stolen, but no knowledge of this 
is vouchsafed by the Concordance, which cannot 
surely in the light of its many omissions be re- 
garded as a trustworthy index to “any edition in 
existence.” Gerorce Buack. 
1, Alfred Terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


“Ciry Latiy.”—I have come across a small 
pamphlet of 36 pp. with this title. It was 
ublished 1761, and purports to be written by the 
~~ Busby Birch. It reached a second edition. 
Lowndes does not mention it, Allibone does, and 
sets it down in all good faith to the Rev. Busby 
Birch, which is evidently a pseudonym. It con- 
sists of some very sharp criticisms on the Latin 
inscription when the first stone was laid for the 
new bridge at Blackfriars. The writer cites Holy- 
oke’s Dictionary as we might Freund, and he tries 
to prove that almost every word and letter is 
erroneous, and wonders who drew it up, the 
Reverend Ordinary of Newgate or the Master of 
Merchant Taylors’, Paul’s, or Charterhouse. He 
thinks it would have been better to have done it 
in English, which he says will probably last as 
long as the bridge, though built on elliptical 
arches. He gives the inscription in full, and it 
does appear to be flagrantly bad. He states at 
p. 8 that Holyoke styles his book Vocabularium 
& Sancto Quercu, converting his name into Latin, 


but is this a fact? The catalogues do not show that 
he does so. Amongst other odd statements in 
this curious paper mention is made of a certain 
Rev. George White, who for a time published a 
Latin newspaper. Is such a thing extant any. 
where? This humourist rendered his name into 
Latin as Agricola Candidus. His news sheet must 
have been read by the Sphinx only if all his 
phrases were riddles such as that. The writer 
remarks that the Daily Advertiser refused his 
pamphlet, and he says he sent to “Jenour over 
the Door” to know the reason. What does that 
mean? He talks of “the famed Ashly’s motto, 
‘Pro bono publico.”’” Who is Ashly, and what 
does he mean to assert? Is not “Pro bono 
publico” a very ancient phrase? The inscription 
on this foundation stone was in honour of Pitt. 
Is there any inscription on the present bridge? 
Birch quotes a barbarous Latin distich from 
Milton :— 
** Quis expedivit Salmasio in suam Hundredam 
Picamque docuit verba nostra conari!” 
Milton, to get his Hundredam, must have been 
reading his Selden rather than his Horace. I since 
find City Latin is attributed to Bonnell Thornton. 
C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 

[Copies of the Latin newspaper are in the British 
Museum. 


Curious Name.—At the King’s Lynn Quarter 
Sessions in July, 1876, a prisoner was convicted of 
defrauding his master, Robinson Cruso. The e is 
wanting, but this is of small consequence, as the 
pronunciation is the same. 

JONATHAN Bovcuter. 


Tempe Bar.—I make a note of the fact that 
the process of taking down Temple Bar began on 
Monday, the 10th inst. The last Lord Mayor of 
London and his chaplain who passed under it in 
state were the present chief magistrate of the City, 
the Right Hon. Thomas Scambler Owden, and the 
Rev. Dr. Cox, Vicar of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. 


Queries. 

[We rust request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


Apuirat Sm Jonn Batcniy.—The pleasant 
little town of Godalming, in Surrey, is situate in 
one of the loveliest valleys of the south of Eng- 
land, said (so says Aubrey, contradicted by Man- 
ning) to have been an episcopal see before the 
Conquest ; now well known in connexion with the 
Charterhouse schools, recently erected in its neigh- 
bourhood ; famous fifty years ago for its fleecing 
hosiery, its carrots, its peat, its liquorice, its 
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bread, and its inns; is said to have been the 

Jace of birth in the seventeenth century of two 
individuals opposite in sex, one of whom obtained 
gn enviable, and the other an unenviable, character 
and reputation. The latter, named Mary Tofts, of 
rabbit-breeding notoriety, was undoubtedly born 
at Godalming. The other, John Balchin, cabin 
boy and admiral, who served in every intermediate 
station until he attained the highest rank in the 
naval service, may have been born at Godalming, 
but the evidence is not conclusive. 

That he was born on July 2, 1669 ; that he was 
appointed captain in 1697 ; tried for the loss of 
the Chester in 1708 ; commanded the Oxford in 
Sir George Byng’s expedition to the Baltic in 
1717; was made Rear-Admiral of the Blue in 
July, 1728 ; Rear-Admiral of the White in March, 
1729; Vice-Admiral of the White in February, 
1733: Vice-Admiral of the Red in February, 1736 ; 
Admiral in March, 1742 ; Governor of Greenwich 
Hospital in February, 1744; was knighted in 
May, 1744; and that he, with his ship the Vic- 
tory, and all her crew, perished in October in the 
same year off the coast of Alderney is fairly 
established. 

What I want more particularly to establish, if 
Tecan, is the fact that he was born at Godalming. 

I have searched the pages of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, the newspapers of the period of his 
death, Charnock’s Biographia Novalis, and other 
sources of information, but find in them no clue 
to his birthplace. The first mention of his name 
in connexion with Godalming that I have been 
able to discover is in Brayley and Britton’s His- 
tory of Surrey, 1850, vol. v. p. 210, where those 
authors state, on the authority of Charnock, that 
he was born at Godalming on Feb. 4, 1669. Now 
Charnock, in his Biographia Novalis, London, 
1795, vol. iii. p. 155, says that he was born on 
Feb, 2, 1669, but does not give, as I have before 
stated, the place of his birth. In the Town Hall 
at Godalming is a portrait of the admiral, pre- 
sented to the corporation in 1852, I believe by 
Sir Henry Austen, of Shalford Park, on which is 
an inscription stating that he was born at Godal- 
ming. This inscription, the notice in Brayley and 
Britton, and a lingering tradition in the neigh- 
bourhood, are all that I can find connecting this 
unfortunate sailor with Godalming. Manning 
and Bray are silent with regard to him, which is 
significant. He married Susannah, the daughter 
of Colonel Appreece, of Washingly, in the county 
of Huntingdon, a member of a well-known county 
family, by whom he left one son and one daughter. 
I am very desirous, for the honour of dear old 
Godalming, of proving that tradition in this case 
is truer than history, and shall be exceedingly 
obliged to any of your readers who will assist me 
in identifying his birthplace. D. M. Stevens. 

Guildford. 


pes Pikces rares.”—M. A. 
Claudin, 3, Rue Guénégaud, Paris, is about to 
publish a series of ten volumes under the above 
title. The first of the fourteen pieces which com- 
pose the first volume is sufficiently quaint and 
curious to invite a perusal of the whole work. It 
is entitled :— 

“ Antiquités Westphaliennes pour servir de preuve que 
les soldats de la garde d’Hérode et de Pilate ont été des 
Westphaliens. Traduit du Manuscrit original de Hilarius 
Bassus Friso, J.U.C., par Harmen Gergesenus de Soest. 
Collibus Usipetum, apud viduam Sitzman, anno post 
= amicitiam inter Herodem et Pilatum, 

iv. 

This ingenious pamphlet tends to prove by many 
quotations from ancient authors that the guards of 
Pilateand Herod, who crucified Christ and beheaded 
John the Baptist, were Westphalian Germans in- 
corporated in the Roman army. These West- 
phalians are further proved to have imported the 
use of coffee into Germany on their return from 
Palestine. The whole concludes by some cabalistic 
calculations in support of the theories advanced. 
The author no doubt intended to satirize the 
extravagant results obtained by some contemporary 
scholars. The pamphlet appeared simultaneously 
in Dutch and in French, and a German translation 
was published in 1775. Weller, in his Index 
Pseudonymorum of 1862, says that the author’s 
real name was “ Mittelstedt,” whilst the Gottin- 
gischer gelehrter Anzeiger mentions “ Lenz” as 
having composed the Westphalian Antiquities. 
Query, who was Mittelstedt? “Collibus Usi- 
petum” seems to denote Clives, but is not the 
name “Sitzman” fictitious? Does it occur any- 
where else as the name of a publisher? 

G. A. ScnrumpPr. 
Tettenhall College. 


“A Narrative or Don Juan voy HALen’s 
Escape From THE any 
reader of “N. & Q.” lend me, or procure for me 
the loan of, A Narrative of Don Juan von Halen’s 
Escape from the Inquisition? I am too far from 
the British Museum to seek it there ; or, failing 
obtaining a loan of it, would any one kindly search 
it at the British Museum for some points I wish 
information on? Ifa copy of the work were lent 
me I would return it within a week, use it care 
fully, and of course pay all expenses of carriage. 

A. W. Hatueys, M.A. 

Alloa, N.B. 


Corns or THE RAsas AnD VIK- 


RAM-ADITYA.— 

“ Les monnoyes aux premiers siécles de la monarchie 
Indienne présentent l'ére du Rajah Djedaschter (Yud- 
histhira) ; ensuite on y voit celle du Rajah Bekermadjet 
(Vikram-Aditya); aucune n’offre l'ére du Kaliougam ; 
sans doute parce que celle-ci est factice et moderne.”— 
“ Lettre de M. Anquetil du Perron sur les Antiquités de 
l’Inde & M * * *,” Description de UJnde, par le pere 
Joseph Tieffenthaler, Berlin, 1787, vol. ii. p. 21. 
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The Kali Yuga era is the same as Sika 
Yiidhisthira, commencing with his accession to 
the throne at Hastind-puir, the modern Ana-gundi, 
called also Vijaya-Nagar, which event,* according 
to the Gauja Agrahara grant by his great-grand- 
son, Janamé-jdya, would appear to have occurred 
in A.D. 1410, 

Vikram-Aditya above referred to is apparently 
Vikram-Aditya, the son of Min Singh, Tomara, of 
Gualiar, who was killed in battle against Babar, 
the Moghal invader, in 1526, from whose family 
the Koh-i-nir diamond was obtained on this 
occasion. 

The five Piandava brothers, of whom Yidhis- 
thira was the eldest, would appear to have been 
Pirsis, or Fire-worshippers. Are his coins given 
among those of the kings of the Sassanian 
dynasty ? and can it be ascertained what became 
of the two specimens referred to by M. Anquetil 
du Perron? R. R. W. Etuis. 

Dawlish. 


Sikes anp Sykes.—My ancestors are believed 
to have been English (I am American), but I have 
never heard of any English who spell the name 
with an 7, a thing my father was particularly obsti- 
nate about. Is there any family in Great Britain 
holding to the Sikes orthography? I should like 
to be put in the way of ascertaining the origin of 
the name and family. SIKEs. 


“Crvet Cat.”—Why is a shop dealing in cer- 

tain miscellaneous articles thus called ? 
Ciericus Rvsticvs. 

LeyYLanps or Lancasuire.—I have heard that 
there is an American branch of this Lancashire 
family, and that the pedigree has been published. 
Perhaps some of your readers across the water may 
help me to a sight of the book or give some infor- 
mation. The name may be variously spelt Leland 


or Leyland. Jostan Rose. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Frencn Encravines.—The other day I 
saw a pair of large engravings, finely executed, 
apparently some hundred and thirty years ago, 
and should be glad if any correspondent could in- 
form me whether they are valuable or scarce. 
The one was entitled, “ La Mére qui Intercéde,” 
and represented a mother asking forgiveness for 
her children from their father, who holds in his 
hand a birch rod. The companion print was 
entitled, “ Les Enfants corrigés par I’Affront,” in 
which the same characters are depicted, and one 
of the children is shown as partly undressed, 
whilst the other is laughing at him. The mother 
in this engraving has the birch rod in her hand, 
but is smiling, and evidently not intending to use 
it. The painter’s name on the corner of both is 


* Buchanan's Southern India, vol. iii. p. 110, 


Schenau, and that of the engraver Ouvrier, 
Bryan, in his Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers (Bohn’s edition, n.d.), does not mention 
Schenau, but states that Ouvrier the engraver was 
born in 1725, and died in 1754, adding that 
Nagler gives a list of twenty-three prints by him, 
Virea, 


Wititiam Drummonp, a Scotchman, was first 
governor of the infant colony of North Carolina, 
a man “ of estimable character, unsullied integrity, 
and signal ability.” He afterwards removed to 
Virginia, where he settled, and, becoming interested 
in the government, rendered himself extremely 
obnoxious to the governor (Sir Wm. Berkley) by 
the lively concern which he always evinced in the 
public grievances. Taking part in Bacon’s re- 
bellion (1676), at the close of the insurrection he 
“ was seized, condemned without any charge being 
alleged, and although he had never borne arms; 
and was not permitted to defend himself. Con- 
demned at one o'clock, he was executed at four.” 
“When afterwards the petition of his widow, 
Sarah Drummond, depicting the cruel treatment 
of her husband, was read in the King’s Council in 
England, the Lord Chancellor, Finch, said: ‘I 
know not whether it be lawful to wish a person 
alive, otherwise I could wish Sir William Berkley 
so, to see what could be answered to such bar- 
barity ; but he has answered it before this.’” 

Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.,” from the 
hints which I have given above, accord me any 
information with regard to Drummond’s ancestry 
and early life, and also that of his wife ? 

R. P. R. 

Philadelphia, U.S. 


Hertrorp, BERKELEY, Berxsurre, 
—What is the origin of the pronunciation of these 
words as if written Harford, Barclay, Darby, and 
Barkshire? Is there any derivation which justifies 
the pronunciation, or are the words, strictly speak- 
ing, mispronounced ? 

At one time Croydon was called Craydon (craie, 
chalk ?); yellow pronounced yallow; certainly, 
cartainly ; possibly also parson and person may be 
the same word. Is there any analogy between 
the pronunciation of the former and the latter 
group of words, or is it merely a matter of taste! 

A. F. G. Leveson Gower. 

British Embassy, Constantinople. 


Pristep CaLenpars oF Post-mortem Is- 
quisitions AND Escneats.—Can you tell me 
where these are to be seen? In the Bodleian 
there are only about four or five —_ oe 


Sir Tsomas Rotneram, Beps.—Can any 
readers of “ N. & Q.” help me to the parentage of 
Sir Thomas Rotheram, Knight, who is described 
as of Bedfordshire and of St. Mary-at-Hill, London! 
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He married in London, at St. Augustine’s, Farring- 
don Within, Feb. 17, 1608-9, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Francis Evington, of Casewick, co. Lincoln, and 
of Enfield, co. Middlesex, and by her had issue a 
daughter, Elizabeth Rotheram, who was living 
May 18, 1614, and under age July 23, 1617. 
Everarp GREEN, F.S.A. 
Reform Club. 


Lucas Collins, in his 
Cicero (“ Ancient Classics for English Readers ”), 
p. 174, reprint 1876, has : “We are born not for 
ourselves only, but for our kindred and fatherland.” 
When did this word first appear in the language? 
Disraeli, in his Curiosities of Literature (art. 
“ History of New Words”), says :— 

“Let me claim the honour of one pure neologism. I 
ventured to introduce the term of Father-land to de- 
scribe our natale solum. I have lived to see it adopted 
by Lord Byron and by Mr. Southey.” 


Is the claim a just one? C. M. Barrow, B.A. 


Nares’s “ Heratpic 
ing the authorship of this book, which is commonly 
attributed to the archdeacon, it may interest some 
of your readers to know that on the title-pages of 
both volumes of my copy, which bear the book- 
plate of “ Robert Long, Arm.,” there is written 
(underneath “It matters not who”), “The Rev. 
E. Nares, not the archdeacon,” and at the foot of 
the page, “ from himself, R. L.” I should like to 
know who the Rev. E. Nares and R. L. were. 

HIRONDELLE. 


BooxseLters’ Sicns.—The twentieth edition 
of Dr. Watts’s Psalms of David was issued in the 
year 1756, and the title-page bears the imprint :— 

“London: Printed for T. Longman, at the Ship, and 

J. Buckland, at the Buck, in Paternoster Row ; 
Waugh and W. Fenner at the Turk's Head in Lombard 
Street ; J. Ward at the King’s Arms in Cornhill ; and 
E. Dilly at the Rose and Crown in the Poultry. 
MDCCLVI.” 
But the twenty-first edition, issued two years later, 
viz. in 1758, whilst the imprint bears the names 
of the same publishers, omits the signs of their 
several shops, as given so carefully in the former 
edition. Was this the result of some legal enact- 
ment forbidding their use at and after the above 
date, or a probable agreement amongst the adver- 
tisers themselves ? 


Tue Porr’s Lire.—M. de Ségur is said to have 
lately written that Mdlle. Lantard, who worked 
80 hard in the cause of soldiers at Marseilles, and 
received the Legion of Honour, sacrificed her life 
for the lengthening of the Pope’s days. I think 
Ihave heard three women have done so. If 80, 
who were the other two ? K. H. B. 


4 Tae Tarp Part oF tue Pro- 
REss.”—Could you give me any information as to 


the date and authorship of the above? On the 
title-page of the sixteenth edition, published 
1755, the third part is said to complete the whole 
progress, and “ The Life and Death of John Bun- 
yan, author of the first and second parts,” is added ; 
and on a fly-leaf of the same edition of the third 
part are the words “ This is an impostor,” as far 
as I recollect. 

In the fifty-first edition, published 1772, the 
name of John Bunyan appears on the title-page 
of the third part, though the internal evidence 
against his being the author is very strong. 

C. 


Lake TarruMere.—-The most authentic name 
of this lake is given in Nicholson and Burn’s 
History of Westmorland and Cumberland, vol. ii. 
p. 79 :— 

“ At the foot of Wythburn there is a large and broad 
meer or lake called Brackmeer, well furnished with pike, 
perch, and eels, being above a mile in length, and near 
half a mile broad, from the north end whereof issues 
the river Bure, which falls into Derwent below Keswick.” 
When was the name changed from Brackmeer to 
Thirlmere? It has been called Wythburn Water 
and Leathes Water in several books. 

J. F. Crostuwalre. 

Keswick. 


Tue TRANSFORMATION OF Daruye.—I shall be 
glad to be furnished with the names of any old 
painters who have illustrated this classical story 
besides Albano, Carlo Maratti, Pollajuolo, Louis 
van Loo, Rubens, Nicholas Poussin, and Silvestre. 

Wma. 


Avutnors oF Booxs WANTED.— 

Thinks I to Myself.—Who wrote this? I always 
heard it attributed to Archdeacon Robert Nares. In 
the preface to the tenth edition (1826) it is denied that 
he wrote it, but in a way which would lead me to fancy 
it was written by Mr. Edward Nares. 

Grsses Ricavup. 

The following are all anonymous and in the British 
Museum :— 


1. Alfred Dudley, or the Australian settlers. Lond., 8. 


R. Clarke, 1830. 12”. 

2. Alice Grant.......Lond., Darton & Harvey, 1835. 

3. Alidia and Cloridan, or the offspring of Bertha, 
a romance of former times. Lond., Pannier, 1811. 2 vols. 

4, Almacks, a novel. Lond., Saunders & O., 1826. 
3 vols., 12°; another edit. 1859. The Literary Gazette 
for October 28, 1826, p. 686, says:—‘A new novel, 
said to be (as is the fashion of late) by a lady 
of high rank in the fashionable world, is in the 
press, entitled Almacks.” There was also published the 
“ Key to Almacks, reprinted from the Literary Gazette of 
Dec. 9, 1826....... Printed for Scripps, Lit. Gaz. Office, 
1827,” 8°, pp. 16. This is a reprint of the entire criti- 
cism, the writer of which believes the work to be by 
alady. It is simply a critique, and no “key” is given. 
The author of Almacks Revisited [Charles White), Lond., 
Saunders & O., 1828, says that his novel was written at 
the same time as Almack:s, which latter novel was never 
read by the author of the former. There is also “The 
Ball, or a Glance at Almacks, Lond., Colburn, 1829.” 
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5. Almagro, a poem in five cantos [motto]. Lond....... 
Hodson sold by Bohn...... 1819. 
6. Aloudin, prince of the assassins....... Lond., Charles 
Tilt (and printed by) Holt, Shalders, 1838. 
Hamst. 
Actors or Quotations WanTED.— 
“Securus judicat orbis terrarum.”—Whence is this 
famous theological phrase taken ? W. F. 
* The longest day the year shall see 
Has seen earth's joys and woes,”’ Kc. R. 
Amphibious monsters, 
Sudden be your fall ; 
May man undam you, 


And God damn you all.” E. W. 
“ Before a hunter tracked the wood, 
Or a mariner ploughed the seas, 
The isles were green in the solitude 
Of their old primeval trees.” L. F. 


Replics 
THE ISLE OF MAN. 
(5% S, viii. 127, 251, 298.) 

A long acquaintance with “N. & Q.” has led 
me to look upon it as the source where reliable 
information may be found, although occasionally 
some correspondents may, from not duly con- 
sulting authorities, give in their replies what is not 
strictly correct. This I fear is the case in matters 
relating to the Isle of Man, an ancient kingdom 
whose history is still so little known by those who 
write about it. 

Being from home, I cannot refer to the query at 
p. 127, but from remembrance I believe it was an 
inquiry as to the history of the Isle of Man and 
what had been printed connected therewith. Mr. 
W. G. Warp might have greatly extended his list of 
such works, and more particularly those of a more 
modern date than 1798. On this subject I refer 
him to the twenty-fourth volume of the Manx 
Society’s Series, 1876, a copy of which was, by the 
Society, presented to the British Museum, as it 
did not come under their copyright. 

As to the sovereignty, which Mr. Warp says 
“was never purchased by Government,” we are 
told by Coke, in the first part of his Institutes of 
the Laws of England, “ The Isle of Man is no part 
of the kingdom, but a distinct territory of itself” ; 
and he further observes, “This isle hath been an 
ancient kingdom, and the king’s writ runneth not 
in the Isle of Man, as it appeareth in Calvin’s 
case.” This is confirmed in Wood’s Institute, also 
by Blackstone, who says, “ It is a distinct territory 
from England, and is not governed by our laws, 
neither doth any Act of Parliament extend to it, 
unless it be particularly named therein.” This 
was fully acknowledged by an Act passed in 1729, 
the preamble of which contains the remarkable 
declaration and admission by Parliament, “that to 
bind the Isle of Man it must be referred to by 
express name.” With respect to the title of king 


being publicly disavowed by an Earl of Derby, it 
did not necessarily follow that the name of king was 
taken from the earls. They had been so styled in 
their seals, and were so titled by their superior 
lords, which many charters vouch for. This ig 
confirmed in Mr. Selden’s Titles of Honour, for in 
the transfer of Man from the second Montacute, 
Earl of Salisbury, to Sir William Scroope, Earl of 
Wiltshire, in the reign of Richard IL., the transfer 
was stated as including “a crown”; and Wal- 
singham says that the Lord of Man was not only 
called a king, but that he might be crowned with 
a golden crown. This is strikingly illustrated by 
the earliest record in the island, where Sir John 
Stanley is styled “‘ Knight, king, and lord of the 
same,” as were also several of his successors. The 
sovereignty was not diminished by the change of 
name to “lord.” He had all the privileges ofa 
sovereign ; the power of life or death was in his 
hands, the appointment of his bishop, coinage of 
money, treasure trove, Xc. 

To acquire these privileges the Crown of Eng- 
land, as early as the 12th George L., entered into 
negotiation for their purchase, in consequence of 
the amount of smuggling into England from the 
island of East India and French goods, to coun- 
teract which a large amount had to be expended 
in revenue cutters without avail. It was for the 
purpose of collecting information on this subject 
that George Waldron had been sent to the island 
by the British Government, at an earlier date, to 
watch and report on the import and export trade 
of the country, and to collect evidence and give 
information respecting the various Dutch, Irish, 
and East India vessels which were then in the 
habit of frequenting the many ports for the pur- 
pose of landing their cargoes, and afterwards 
having them clandestinely conveyed to various 
ports, to the great injury of the British revenue, 
to an extent, as was afterwards stated by the 
Attorney-General of England, of upwards of 
300,0001, a year. 

To carry into execution the contract of 1726, 
an Act was passed in 1765, called the Act of 
Revestment, to purchase the island, under certaia 
exceptions therein particularly mentioned, for 
70,0001. The patronage of the bishopric and other 
ecclesiastical benefices, the landed revenue, and 
other manorial rights, are excepted. These, and 
any reserved sovereign rights, were afterwards 
sold to the British Crown, as may be seen by 
the Act of 6 George IV., finally carried out in 
1828, for the further sum of 417,1441., a full cen- 
tury after the first overture. 

After the revestment in 1765 the various Go- 
vernment officials were appointed by the Crown, 
but the government of the country was continued 
as it had been from time immemorial, and its laws 
made and promulgated from the Tinwald Hill, in 
the open air, by the Governor, Council, and 
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twenty-four Keys of the island, subject only to the 
Crown of England for their ratification. 

The latter portions of your correspondent Mona’s 
note are very erroneous, he duties on imports 
are not the same as in England. What remains 
of revenue after paying the Government officials, 
with some other charges, goes to the insular 
revenue. The House of Keys are now elected by 
the people entitled to vote. 

Much useful information connected with the 
Isle of Man will be found in the Manx Society’s 
Series, now numbering twenty-six volumes. 

Wituiam Harrison. 

Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 


Every ten years, when the census is taken, the 
number of persons able to speak Manx ought to 
benoted. Hitherto this has always been neglected. 
About five years ago I tried to get some informa- 
tion on this point. I was told that the service 
was in Manx in only two churches, and this only 
oncea month. It would be well if some one re- 
siding in Man would put on record in “ N. & Q.” 
some statistics respecting the Manx language—the 
number of persons unable to speak English, the 
number who speak Manx, to what extent it is 
taught in the schools, and the number of churches 
(of all denominations) where it is used. 

Tuomas STRATTON. 

Stoke, Devonport. 


Doveias Queries §. viii. 308.)—The first 
query by HerMenTRUDE, as to the parentage of 
“James, the Black Douglas, who was charged 
with the conveyance of Bruce’s heart to the Holy 
Land,” is easily answered. Sir James de Douglas 
was generally styled “the good Lord James of 
Douglas,” though better known to the English as 
the Black Douglas, as his name had become so 
terrible to the invaders of Scotland that the women 
used to frighten their children with it, and say to 
them, when they behaved ill, that they would 
“make the Black Douglas take them.” He was 
the eldest son of William, Lord of Douglas (1288- 
1302), called “the Hardy,” one of the barons 
present in the Parliament at Brigham, on March 17, 
1290, as “ Guillaume de Duglas” (Rymer’s Federa, 
L731), who swore fealty to King Edward I. on 
July 5, 1291, in the chapel of the manor of Thur- 
ston, county of Haddington, and again on June 10, 
1296, at Edinburgh (Ragman Rolls, pp. 13, 65, 66), 
as “nobilis vir dominus Wills. de Douglas, miles.” 
His (second?) wife, daughter of Sir William de 
Keth (ancestor of the Earls Marischal), was mother 
of James, afterwards so celebrated in the Scotish 
War of Independence, and who fell in battle with 
the Moors of Spain, at Theba, in Andalusia, 
Aug. 25, 1330, leaving no legitimate issue, nor, 
indeed, does he appear to have been married, by 
any record authority. 


2. William de Douglas, Lord of Nithsdale, was 
illegitimate son of Archibald, “the Grim,” Lord of 
Galloway, and (third) Earl of Douglas (who died 
in Feb., 1401), and predeceased his father, being 
assassinated at Dantzig in 1390, leaving an only 
daughter, Zgidia, by his wife of the same name, 
the youngest and “ beautiful” daughter of 
Robert II., King of Scots, and his first wife, 
Elizabeth Mure of Rowallan. This Lady Agidia 
(or Giles) de Douglas was twice married : first to 
Heary de Sancto-Claro, Earl of Orkney, second 
earl of that line, by whom she had one son and 
several daughters; and secondly to Alexander 
Stewart (by papal dispensation, dated April 29, 
1418), who is supposed to have been third son of 
Murdac, Duke of Albany, beheaded along with his 
father at Stirling, May 25, 1425, which, if it could 
be established, would open out an interesting 
genealogical question (cf. Hume of Godscroft’s 
History of the Houses of Douglas and Angus, 
passim; A. Stuart’s Genealogical History of the 
Stewarts, p. 449 ; Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland ; 
Hay’s Genealogie of the Saintclaires of Rosslyn; 
Orkneyinga Saga, &c.). 

3. Whose daughter the noble “ Katherin of 
Dowglas” was, I regret my inability to state. She 
is said to have afterwards married Alexander 
Lovel of Bolunny (Holinshed’s Historie of Scot- 
land, edit. 1577, p. 384; Bellenden, &c.). It 
would certainly be desirable to ascertain to which 
branch of the family this “young virgin” and 
“madin” belonged. She is not styled noble in 
any history I have examined, though, from her 
attendance on the queen and royal household, she 
must almost certainly have been so, A. 8. A. 

Richmond. 


I fear but little is known of this heroic lady’s 
story, beyond the fact of her brave attempt to 
save her sovereign. Sir Walter Scott only says 
that her arm was soon broken. Smollett intro- 
duces her in his tragedy of The Regicide, under 
the name of Eleonora, and makes her fall by the 
dagger of the conspirator Grime. We may hope, 
however, that this was done only for the sake of 
adding new horror to the scene, for in the tragedy 
the queen is also murdered, and she, we know, 
though wounded, lived to wreak a tremendous 
revenge upon the assassins of her lord :— 

“ Heroic maid! 
She to th’ assaulted threshold bravely ran, 
And with her snowy arms supplied a bolt 
To bar their entrance ;—but the barb’rous crew 
Broke in impetuous—crush'd her slender limb, 
When Grime, his dagger brandishing, exclaim’d, 
* Behold the sore’ress, whose accursed charms 
Betray’d the youth, and whose invet'rate sire 
This day reversed our fortunes in the field ! 
This for revenge !’—then plung’‘d it in her breast.” 
The Regicide, Act v. sc. 6. 
W. J. Berynarp 
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In Norval Clyne’s Ballads from Scottish History 
(Edmonston & Douglas, 1863), in a note to one of 
the poems having for its subject the heroism of 
Catharine Douglas, it is stated that she 
“was the daughter of Sir William Douglas of Loch- 
leven and his wife Marjery Lindsay, daughter of David, 
Earl of Crawford, and, subsequently to the slaughter of 
James, was married to Alexander Lovell of Bolunny.” 
The reference is to Boece’s History and Lord 
Crawford’s Lives of the Lindsays. 


The Douglas who had charge of the king’s heart 
was the “ good Sir James,” who fell in battle with 
the Saracens, Aug. 25, 1330. He never married. 
The Black Douglas was his natural son, Archi- 
bald, who afterwards became Earl of Douglas. 
The Douglas who married Princess Egidia was 
William, Lord of Nithsdale, a natural son of the 
Black Douglas. C. H. 


Tue Nanran Fairy (2™ §. viii. 228, 294, 
357.)—The query raised by Armicer in these 
pages, eighteen years ago, does not appear to have 
tom answered, “ Who is the representative of the 
ancient Cornwall family of Nanfan?” but much 
information was given by Mr. Jonun Goven 
Nicuots, T. E. W. (probably the late Sir T. E. 
Winnington), and others, concerning Sir Richard 
Nanfan, of Morton Court, Worcestershire, and his 
connexion with Cardinal Wolsey. Various mem- 
bers of the Nanfan family are mentioned in these 
communications ; but it does not appear from 
them whether or not the Nanfan family is still in 
existence. A further note on the subject may 
—— elicit a reply to ARMiGER’s query. I have 
yefore me an original copy of Berrow’s Worcester 
Journal, No. 4881, October 11, 1787, and among 
its advertisements is one of a sale by auction, in 
Worcester, “ by T. Nanfan.” At the meeting of 
the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, at Worcester, Sept., 1862, Mr. S. Tucker, 
in his paper, “ Families of Worcestershire, Extinct 
and Extant,” briefly mentioned the Nanfans among 
those “ well-positioned families who had belonged, 
or who still did belong, to the county.” In the dis- 
cussion that followed Mr. Edwin Lees, F.S.A., 
said that he had that morning received a visit 
from an old man who described himself as the last 
descendant of the Nanfans of Birtsmorton, and 
was armed with books and papers, including one 
written by Gervaise Nanfan in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and he requested Mr. Lees’s influence in 
getting back for him the family estates. Mr. D. 
Parsons considered the man to be a genuine Nan- 
fan, representing the male line, but not having the 
slightest pretensions to the possession of the family 
estates. A brief account of “ Birts-Morton Court, 
a moated mansion of the Nanfan family, whose 
heiress became Countess of Bellamont,” together 
with a description of the Nanfan monuments in 
the church, will be found in Murray’s Handbook 


for Worcestershire, p. 129. Chambers, in his 
Biographical Illustrations of Worcestershire (1820) 
omits to mention the Nanfan family. 

Curnpert Bene. 


Sr. Josern (5™ §. iv. 450; v. 74.)—I am not 
aware, and do not think, that the husband of the 
Virgin Mary has ever been designated “ Panther,” 
Voltaire says :— 

“Tl est dit dans le Toldos-Jeschut que Jésus était fils 
d'une nommée Mirja, mariée dans Bethléem 4 un pauvre 
homme nommé Jocanam. II y avait dans le voisinage 
un soldat dont le nom était Joseph Panther, homme 
d'une riche taille, et d'une assez grande beauté; il 
devient amoureux de Mirja. ou Maria (car les Hébreux, 
n’exprimant point les voyelles, prenaient souvent un a 
pour un ¢),” &c.—Examen Important de Milord Boling. 
broke, chap. x. 

The book cited by Voltaire, first printed in 
Hebrew at Altorf in 1681, was published in 
English by R. Carlile (London, 1823, Svo.), under 
the title of The Gospel according to the Jews, called 
Toldoth Jesu, the Generations of Jesus. Now first 
translated from the Hebrew. In chap. i. we read: 

“2. For there sprung up a certain profligate worth- 
less fellow, from the lopped-down stem of the tribe of 
Judah, and his name was Joseph Pandera. 

“3. He was of a lofty stature, strong, and of un- 
common beauty; and he had passed the greatest part of 
his life in adultery and uncleanness, in robbery and in 
violence,” &c. 

The scandalous story, with every imaginable 
amplification of detail, will be found in Chant 
Quatriéme of the celebrated licentious poem, La 
Guerre des Dieux, under the heading, “ Histoire 
du Juif Panther, de Marie, et de Joseph.” See 
(Euvres dEvariste Parny, Paris, 1808, 5 vols. 
18mo. (tom. v. p. 70). 

The former, I will not say the Christian, name 
of this Jewish Lothario being “ Joseph” may have 
led to the supposition that the surname of St. 
Joseph was “ Panther.” Witiiam Bares. 

Birmingham. 


“THe DIALoGvEs OF Pore Grecory I.” (5 §. 
viii. 428.)—Perhaps the following notes may be 
of service to your correspondent C. F. 

The author of the above work was St. Gregory, 
the first Pope of that name, commonly called “the 
Great.” He was born about 540, made Pope in 
590, and died 604. His writings are more nume- 
rous than those of any other Pope. The edition 
printed at Venice in 1487 by Andrea di Torresani 
de Asola, the father-in-law of Aldus, appears to be 
the sixth edition of the Italian translation. Fra 
Domenico Cavalca, the translator, was himself the 
author of several works, and died 1342. This 
edition, like other Italian ones, contains a life of 
St. Gregory. 

The Dialogues are divided into four books : the 
first and third treat of the virtuous acts and 
miracles of the Italian fathers ; the second of the 
life and miracles of St. Benedict ; and the fourth 
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of the immortality of the soul, also the eternal life 
of the blessed, with the miserable condition of 
those in the infernal regions. 

The dialogues were between St. Gregory and 
his deacon Peter. I do not know whether he was 
afterwards Abbot of Fondi, but he is probably the 
same Peter who is said to have followed St. Gre- 
gory from the convent to Rome, and interposed 
after his death to save his writings from the mob, 
who had commenced to burn them. 

An English translation, by P. W., was printed 
at Paris in 1608, 12mo. Watt, in the Bibl. Brit., 
says, “ The style of the dialogues is low, and they 
are full of fabulous miracles and _ incredulous 
stories.” W. Hy. Ryvanps,. 


The edition of this work printed at Venice, 
A.D. 1487, is an Italian version of the original 
latin work, as I find in Brunet’s Manuel. 
The Latin original was first printed circa 1470, 
Moguntize (Petr. Schoeffer), bearing the title, 
Dialogorum Libri IV. It was one of the most 
popular books during the middle ages, containing 
a series of miraculous stories and legends. An 
early French version of it was edited last year by 
Foerster (Halle). An Icelandic version, still un- 
published, is preserved at Copenhagen. An 
Anglo-Saxon version, by King Alfred the Great, 
is preserved at Oxford, and will, I hope, be edited 
by me next year. H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


Lorp Etpon As A Buttress or THe Cuurcu 
(5" S. viii. 447.)—This joke will be found in Joe 
Miller’s Jests (edit. 1739), No. 60. It is there 
fathered on a Sir B—ch—r W—y in the begin- 
ning of Queen Anne’s reign. 

G. W. Tomson. 

Huddersfield. 


{Sir Bourchier Wrey was the fifth baronet and an 
M.P. He married Diana Rolle, succeeded his father in 
1696, and died in 1726. Lord Campbell, in his Life of 
Lord Eldon, applies the ancient story to the latter in 
this form: “On an occasion when his merits were dis- 
cussed among some lawyers, a warm partisan of the 
Chancellor extolled him as a pillar of the Church. ‘No,’ 
retorted another, ‘he may be one of the buttresses, but 
certainly not one of its pillars, for he is never seen inside 
its walls.’” Campbell accuses his predecessor on the 
woolsack of being bigoted and intolerant, and states 
that by a certain devout manner he excited a suspicion 
of hypocrisy, to which his biographer thinks he was not 
justly liable. Campbell adds: “He never was present 
at public worship in London from one years end to the 
other. Pleading in mitigation before Lord Ellenborough 
that he ‘attended public worship in the country,’ he 
received this rebuke, ‘ As if there were no God in town.’”] 


Tue Rev. Paramus Frenyes (5* S. viii. 447.) 
—Pharamus Fiernes matriculated at Oxford, from 
New College, Dec. 14, 1666, aged nineteen, as son 
of Richard Fiennes, of Broughton, co. Oxford, 
paying the fees of an “ Armiger’s” son. The 


printed Catalogue of Graduates gives him no 


minor degrees, but assigns him that of B.C.L., 
April 29, 1674. His parents are named in the 
following inscription, which is (or was) on a brass 
plate round a white freestone gravestone in 
Broughton Church :— 
“Here lyeth the body of the Honourable Mary, the 
wife of Richard Fiennes, Esq., daughter and heire of 
Andrews Burrell, Esq., of Wicbeach, in the Isle of Ely, 
ne of Cambridge: She dyed the 17 of Aprill, 
This Richard Fiennes was fourth son of William, 
first Viscount Say and Sele, and is said to have 
died in 1674. By a second wife he was father of 
Rev. Richard Fiennes, who was father of Richard, 
sixth and last Viscount Say and Sele of that name. 
J. L. C. 


“Tne Torkisn History ” (5 viii. 426) may 
surely be taken literally. Richard Knolles pub- 
lished his Generall History of the Turkes, London, 
printed by Adam Islip, “with title and heads by 
Lawrence Johnson, an engraver unnoticed by 
Walpole,” in 1603 (v. Bohn, Bibl. Manual, s.v.), 
and a seventh edition, as it appears to be, witha 
continuation by Sir Paul Rycaut, was published 
in 3 vols., folio, London, 1687-1700. The work 
was therefore popular, and might very well be re- 
quired by a nobleman for his library in 1715. Dr. 
Johnson, in No. 122 of the Rambler, passes, 
Bohn says, “a very high (by some thought an 
injudicious and ill-founded) eulogium on this 
work” (Bohn, s.v.); but if any one will only read 
the book he will find a narrative, terse, vivid, and 
far more graphic than Robertson’s, Hume’s, or 
Smollett’s, and scarcely surpassed by Gibbon, 
Macaulay, or Carlyle. The coincidence of the 
name of Islip in the letter with that of the printer 
of the first edition is curious enough to warrant 
the query whether any connexion between the 
families can be traced. E. 


Satiyport at Winpsor Castie (5 §. viii. 
429.)—The passage discovered near the Garter 
Tower led out into the fields near the Castle. 
Another subterranean passage, cut through the 
chalk rock, was discovered about the year 1862 
under the York Tower, which tradition said led to 
Burnham Abbey. It was evident from its position 
and character that it was merely a sallyport, con- 
necting the interior of the existing defences (about 
the time of Henry IV.) with the bottom of the 
ancient ditch which protected the Castle in those 
days on three sides. To satisfy antiquarians, how- 
ever, a detachment of sappers and miners was 
employed to follow up the passage in 1867, which 
was found, as was expected, to terminate at the 
foot of the old counterscarp in a stone gateway. 
A gallery was then driven through the filled-in 
ground, across the bottom of the ditch, until the 
foot of the ancient counterscarp was reached, and 
on that side, as well as on the escarp side, no trace 
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ofan opening was found. The matter was thus 
set at rest, although it was not likely that a tunnel 
would be made under the Thames, through its 
porous gravel bed, and in a line with the ford 
which was then the line of direct communication 
with Burnham, not to speak of such a work being 
impossible of execution in those days, viz., the 
construction of a tunnel under a river and through 
a level country little better than a marsh. A third 
passage of the same character was also found by 
the sappers in their search, which led into the 
eastern ditch. F. Ponsonsy. 
Curistorner Minton (5 §, viii. 387.)—It 
was the rule that all who were promoted to the 
Bench should be of the rank of serjeant. When 
King James, in 1686, displaced the Lord Chief 
Baron Mountague, Sir T. Jones, Sir J. Charlton, 
and Sir E. Neville, they were replaced by Sir E. 
Atkins, Sir H. Bedingfield, Sir S. Lutwyche, and 
Serjeant Heath, all of whom had been serjeants 
for several years. A week later there was a call 
of new serjeants, when ten were appointed ; but 
of these only two, Christopher Milton and John 
Powell, were at once advanced to the Bench. Such 
a sudden rise was not illegal, but uncommon. 
Many writers like Toland (Life of Milton, 1699, 
p. 10) err when they say of Christopher Milton 
that after the civil wars no notice was taken of him 
till James II., for on the Restoration he was 
appointed in the new charter of Ipswich Deputy 
Recorder of that town. Toland adds, with un- 
necessary ill nature, that he was not a judge long, 
for “he quickly had his quietus est, as his master 
not long after was deposed for his mal-administra- 
tion by the people of England.” As regards his 
appointment Phillips, his nephew, says, in his Life 
of Milton, 1694, that Christopher, “ for his known 
integrity and ability in the law, was by some per- 
sons of quality recommended to the king, and at a 
call of serjeants received the coif, and the same 
day was sworn one of the Barons of the Exchequer.” 
Johnson (Lift of Milton, p. 4 says of the ter- 
mination of his judgeship that, “his constitution 
being too weak for business, he retired before any 
disreputable compliance became necessary.” The 
facts as given by Foss appear to be these. He 
was sworn a Baron of the Exchequer on the 26th 
of April, 1686 (the very day he received the coif), 
being then aged seventy-one. On the 17th of 
April in the following year he was removed to the 
Common Pleas ; and on the 6th of July, 1688, 
being then seventy-three years old, he had a writ 
of ease, with a continuance of his salary, on account 
of his age. This was some months before King 
James's abdication, and was not a dismissal, but 
an honourable retirement. Epwarp Sotty. 


There is nothing in the language of Toland, even 
as Mr. Warp quotes it, to imply that the creation 
of Christopher Milton on the same day a serjeant 


and one of the Barons of the Exchequer and 
knighting him was a thing singular. Mr. Warp 
has not stated in what edition the words are as he 
quotes them. In the “ Life” prefixed to Milton’s 
Prose Works, 3 vols. fo., Amsterdam, 1698, p. 6, 
and in the reprint of the “ Life,” 8vo., London, 
1761, p. 5, the words are actually “ knighting him 
of course.” J. F. Marsu. 
Hardwick House, Chepstow. 


Recent Inventions (5@ §. viii. 429.)—Con- 
tent simply to eat my peck of dirt and die, I will 
not seek to dive into the mysteries opened out by 
H. W.’s query, but would merely suggest that 
allusion may possibly be made in the passage 
referred to—1. To Bouquet de Millefleurs, popu- 
larly supposed to be gathered from the drainings 
of cow hovels; 2. To the aniline dyes (though 
coal tar might object to be stigmatized as dirt) ; 
and 3. To the manufacture of “ the best Epping” 
from Thames sewage. Under certain conditions 
of tide this hideous compound, 

“ Larded with the grease 

Of thirty thousand dinners,” 
is subjected to anxious scrutiny by the “ pickers 
up of unconsidered trifles” who live along the 
shore, and butter has been supposed to be the 
result of their investigations. Whether this is 
the case or not, I do not know; but, unless I 
mistake, the “‘ commissioner” of some medical 
paper has recently absolved them from this charge. 

W. F. RB. 

Tue Rep Dracon or Wates (5" §. viii. 429.) 
—That rather unreliable book, Brunet’s Regal 
Armorie of Great Britain, gives the following 
account of it (p. 123) :— 

“The city of Avalonia (Glastonbury) bore the standard 
of the Roman dragon, which had been dedicated to 
Torridus or Tor by the Latin name ru/ev, or red dragon. 
The monster was of a fiery red colour, allusive to Tor, 
the god of fire, and has been mentioned by Aneurin, a 
Cambrian bard, who had been taken prisoner by Hen- 
gist. This bard composed odes, called Gododin, on the 
slaughter of the Britons by the Jutes, from a.c. 474 to 
510, in which he described Hengist, a prince wearing 
emblems and a golden torque or gorget, when he fought 
against the red dragon, and Arthur, the King of the 
Britons, who held his court at Avalonia.” 

It is never borne by the Prince of Wales. 
HIRONDELLE. 


The red dragon on a green mount was first 
introduced amongst the royal badges by King 
Henry VIL., our first Tudor sovereign, in allusion 
to his descent from Cadwallader. It was approved 
by King George III. in Council, Nov. 5, 1800, a8 
the royal badge of Wales. C. H. 


“Toner NA Fvosicn” (5% §. viii. 435.)—I 
have a dim recollection that Mr. Clough once told 
me he had never seen the name written, and that 
he had made the best attempt he could at repre 
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senting the sound. It was said to mean “The 
Well of the Bairns.” T. FP. RB. 


Apverss : “Overty” §. viii. 406.)—This 
adverb is used by Bishop Hall, Satires, bk. iii. 
sat, 3 :— 

“ The courteous citizen bade me to his feast 
With hollow words and overly request.” 
Overly is slight and superficial. Thus Baret in his 
Alvearie, 1575, “ ‘ perfunctorie istud facis’; thou 
doest this overlie, or onely for an outward shew.” 
Hall uses the word again in his Quo Vadis? 
(p. 119) 

“So have we seen a hawk, cast off ata hernshaw, to 
look and tly a quite other way ; and, after many careless 
and overly fetches, to tour up unto the prey intended.” 
(Note by Singer, Hall's Works, Oxford, Talboys, 
1839, vol. xii. p. 194.) Halliwell also quotes 
Hollyband’s Dictionarie, 1593: “I will doe it, 
but it shal be overly done, or to be ridden of it”; 
and Sanderson’s Sermons, 1689, p. 51: “He 
prayeth but with an overly desire, and not from 
the deep of his heart” (Halliwell, Archaic Dict.). 

E. A. D. 


Wity’s Nametess Porm (5 §. viii. 368.)— 
The poem about which Janez inquires will be 
found on p. 127 of Griswold’s Poets and Poetry of 
America, Philadelphia, 1856. It is by Richard 
Henry Wilde, an author whose fame does not 
appear to have travelled so far as this country. 
The verses, like a great deal of the poetry in the 
volume above mentioned, are characterized rather 
by elegance than vigour or originality. This is 
said in no disparagement of the Transatlantic 
Muse ; we cannot get an Emerson or Poe, nor even 
a Longfellow, every day. 

Will you also allow me space to add to the very 
interesting note by Mr. F. Trepeman (5" 8. viil. 
383) on “ Koseziusko and ‘ Finis Poloniz,’” that 
Lelewel, the great national historian, entirely 
ignores the anecdote? The story has a very French 
“ring” about it, the words being probably put 
into Latin owing to the somewhat exaggerated 
statements of travellers that dog-Latin was the 
normal language of a Pole. It was a great deal in 
use, no doubt, but there are many interesting ex- 
ceptions. It is not a little curious that all the 
letters of the uxorious John Sobieski to his wife 
during the siege of Vienna were written in Polish, 
although she was a Frenchwoman, and probably 
had the usual antipathy of her nation to the study 
of other languages. 

Mr. Trepemay is right in his complaint about 
the ludicrous way in which Dutch names are 
treated in this country. Many more could be 
added to the instance he cites. What shall we say 


of people talking about the battle of Steinkirk, 
which is neither Flemish nor German, but a gro- 
tesque mixture of both? 


Again, look at the 


terrible gibberish Scott puts into the mouth of any 
Dutchmen or Germans he introduces, and how is 
it possible that a man so well read should have 
made the burghers of Liége talk Flemish ? 

W. R. Morritu. 


Compare the following, from Alexander Smith’s 
City Poems (1857), p. 32 :— 
“Round selfish shores for ever moans the hurt and 
wounded sea.” 
This may be only a coincidence, but it looks as 
though Smith had read the “ Nameless Poem.” 


Scorrisn Statutes §. viii. 348.)—A notice 
of the strange mode prescribed for measuring the 
free space for salmon will be found in the Anti- 
quary, at the end of chap. viii. (vol. i. p. 116, ed. 
1829). F. S. R. 


Tne Wuirte Rose or Scornianp (5 viii. 
381.)—A. S. A. says Margaret Cradock, or Cradoc, 
married as her third husband “ Sir W. Bawdrip, 
Knight, of whom nothing furtheris known,” afterthe 
death of her second husband, Sir Richard Herbert. 
In a pedigree of the Herberts which I have, I find 
that Sir Richard Herbert of Coalbrook (or Cold- 
brook), Knight, of Ewias, married Margaret, 
daughter and heir of Sir Matthew Cradoc, and 
widow of Sir William Bawdriss, Knight, of Pen- 
mark, co. Glamorgan. Of this marriage there 
were two sons, from the elder of whom descend 
the Earls of Pembroke and Carnarvon; the second 
being Sir George Herbert of Swansea. 5. H. 

Epsom. 


(5% viii. 386.)—I find the fol- 
lowing in Elisha Coles’s English-Latin Dictionary, 
fifteenth edition, 1749 : “The quick-hbeam, quicken- 
tree, ornus, sorbus sylvestris Alpina.” 

W. R. Tare. 

Blandford St. Mary, Dorset. 

Byroy’s Frrenps, &c. (5" viii. 389.) —-Wood- 
ward and Cates’s Encyclopedia of Chronology, 
1872, has the following : “ Dallas, Charles Robert, 
miscellaneous writer; b. in Jamaica, 1754; d. at 
Havre, 20 Nov., 1824. Recollections of the Life of 
Lord Byron, 1824; History of the Maroons, 
1803-4.” LaycauMA, 


“ ” (5 viii. 349.)\—Mr. Bricut- 
WELL may be assured that “ to smash” (=to pass 
counterfeit coin) is by no means peculiar te the 
neighbourhood of Birmingham. It is simply a 
bit of criminals’ argot, used in all parts of Eng- 
land alike, as your correspondent may satisfy him- 
self if he will attend the Central Criminal Court 
during the trial of the “ Mint cases.” 

Mippie Tempiar. 


Garxsporoven’s Porrrair or Dopp (5 §. 
viii. 388..—No doubt the Rey. Mr. Weedon was 
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wrong in supposing that Gainsborough’s was the 
only portrait of Dr. Dodd, for there is one by J. 
Russell in the National Portrait Gallery. I don’t 
know whether that is the portrait given in the 
Commonplace Book of the Bible. That work 
Locke had nothing to do with ; the notes attributed 
to him were by Ralph Cudworth. There are 
three engravings of him: one by Trotter in a small 
circle, and another in a small oval, done by Trotter 
after Dodd’s death eleven years, namely in 1788, 
and an oval-framed one by J. Walker, 1777. 


C. A. Warp. 
May fair. 


Nursery Ruyrme Book (5 §. viii. 369.)—A 
lady has informed me that she possesses the book 
inquired for, Rural Scenes; or, a Peep into the 
Country for Good Children, printed by Darton & 
Harvey, Gracechurch Street, in 1806, but being an 
old family curiosity, she does not wish to part with 
it. As the querist may require the remainder of 
the rhyme, I quote it entire, and shall be glad to 
procure any other abstract he may desire to have : 
“* Pray, my good man, how do you sell your ducks a 

pair?’ 

¢ Four shillings, ma‘am ; and very fine ducks they are.’ 

‘Four shillings! I wonder you're not asham'd to 

ask it. 

Pray put your fine ducks back again into the basket. 

*Tis a vile imposition! Stop a bit, let me see ; 

Come, will you let me have the pair for three and 

three?’ 

* I can’t do it, ma’am; I assure you they cost me more. 


They re none of your skinny poultry fed at the barn- 
door. 


Feel the weight of this duck, ma’am; do just feel; 
That was fed three times every day with barley-meal !’ 
* Well, let ’s have them ; though, indeed, I'm very un- 
willing. 
ne 2 crown piece; now, can you give me a 
shilling 
* Yes, ma’am, a very good one, which I ’ve just now 
taken ; 
And if them there ducks don’t please you, I’m very 
much mistaken.’ 
‘ Well, send them home at once, or I won't deal here 
again, 
To Mr. Smart's, Taylor and Habit-maker, Button 
Lane.’” 
KivestTon. 
Rural Scenes; or, a Peep into the Country, 1 
remember, was in 1 vol. small Svo., well, though 
somewhat quaintly, illustrated with steel engrav- 
ings. I much wish I could procure a copy. If 
some enterprising publisher would reproduce a fac- 
simile of our old favourite, I think many would 
find it a refreshing change from the high-pressure 
religious sentimentality and sensational secular 
literature which our children feed upon. 


E. R. W. 


Ann and Jane Taylor were the authors of Rural 
Scenes; or, a Peep into the Country, London, 
Harvey & Darton, Gracechurch Street, n.d. It con- 
tains the delightfuldoggerel of which Mr. StanvEr- 


WICK is in search, and much besides which charmed 
me as a child, and lingers still in odd corners of 
my memory. Sr. Swirnty, 


I understand that Jarrolds have brought Rural 
Scenes; or, a Peep into the Country, out again 
somewhat recently, but whether in its original 
quaintness of expression and of illustrations ] 
know not. E. A. B, 

[Miss J. Ccrrets, Leasam, Rye, Sussex, writes: “If 
Mr. Stanperwic« will send his address, I shall be most 
happy to lend him the nursery rhyme book he asks for.” 


Mepe’s Lerrers To §, viii, 
389.)—The letters of Rev. Joseph Mede to Sir 
Martin Stuteville, which are quoted in Miss 
Agnes Strickland’s Life of Henrietta Maria, are 
printed in The Court and Times of Charles I., 
edited by the author of Memoirs of Sophia Doro- 
thea, Consort of George I., Lond., 1848, 8vo. The 
originals of these letters will be found in the 
British Museum, Harleian MS. 390. Mr. Kar- 
KEEK should not place implicit confidence in the 
accuracy of their reproduction. 

W. P. Courtney, 

Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 


Sr. Lewis or Grawnapa (5 §. viii. 368.)— 
H. A. W. may like to see what is said of Francis 
Meres in Wood’s Fasti Ov., an. 1593, fol. 10. 

Ep. Marsnatt, 


Tur Founper or Wapuam (5% §, 
viii. 420.)—The printed information about Nicholas 
Wadham being very scanty, it is possible that 
even the following few particulars may be of service 
to Mr. G. Garwoop. John Wadham, of Merri- 
field, Ilton parish, Somerset, married Joan, 
daughter and co-heir of John Tregarthian, of 
Court, St. Stephen’s-in-Brannell, Cornwall, and 
widow of John Kellaway. She died in 1581, and 
was buried in Branscombe Church, Somerset. 
Nicholas Wadham, the offspring of this marriage, 
was born at Merritield in 1536, but an inscription 
on his portrait at Wadham says that he was sixty- 
three in 1595. He was educated either at Christ 
Church or at Corpus Christi, Oxford, and dying 
Oct. 20, 1609, was buried at Ilminster. He 
married Dorothy, daughter of Sir William Petre. 
She in 1612, in accordance with her husband’s 
desire, founded Wadham College with his property 
anda portion of her own, and dying May 16, 1618, 
in her eighty-fourth year, was buried at Ilchester. 
Nicholas Wadham had no brothers, and left no 
issue. For an account of the marriages of his 
three sisters, the inquirer is referred to Prince's 
Worthies of Devon (ed. 1810), pp. 748-752. 

Tue Avtnors or THE “ BipLioTHECA 
CornNvUBIENSIS.” 


“Scry or Fowts” (5" S. viii. 147, 293, 413.)— 
Surely sery means cry. Skinner makes a sad mess 
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of his attempted explanation ; for, after saying that 
the word has this meaning, he gives as his autho- 
rity Dame Juliana Berners, whom he calls Barns, 
and adds, “ vox... cxetum avium significat.” As 
Mr. Marsu (ante, p. 147) truly observes : “ The ery 
of fowls is one thing, and a flock of fowls is another.” 
What is the “ Yorkshire document ” thus vaguely 
mentioned by Mr. Marsu? And is the picture 
which it describes accessible? As far as Dame 
Juliana Berners is concerned, she evidently uses 
the word sery in the sense of cry, for she is con- 
trasting the quiet pleasures of the angler with the 
noises which other sportsmen occasion, “ whyche 
me semyth better than alle the noyse of houndys, 
the blastes of hornys, and the serye of foulis, that 
hunters, fawkeners, and foulers can make.” I 
quote her words from the introductory essay to 
Major’s edition of Walton’s Angler, 1824. 
J. Dixoy. 


Crocks 1n Spain §. viii. 187, 276.) —The 
peculiarity mentioned by Mr. Vyvyav is not con- 
fined to clocks in Spain, but is often to be met 
with on the Continent, in the colonies, and else- 
where. Clocks having a double strike are for the 
most part manufactured at Morez, a village on the 
borders of France and Switzerland. I have no 
books of reference with me here, but I am told 
that the place is in the neighbourhood of Geneva. 
Two of the principal clock-makers in the district 
are, I believe, Prost and La Croix. Their work is 
generally good. 

The advantage of the double-striking system 
seems to me very apparent, as a second chance is 
thus given of hearing the hour strike, which is 
especially convenient when applied to church and 
turret clocks in villages or scattered country dis- 
tricts, A. F. G. Leveson Gower. 

British Embassy, Constantinople. 


“Haw-naw” (5 §, vii. 245 ; viii. 336.)—The 
modern haw-haw, or ha-ha, fence, can hardly be 
connected with the old Northern haugh, whatever 
Walker or others may say. Jamieson’s Scottish 
Dictionary has, “ Haugh, low-lying, flat ground ; 
properly by the bank of a river, and such as is 
often overflowed. Gael. augh, Islandic hage, a 
lace of pasture.” This is the sense in which it is 

own in the Scottish Lowlands and in the 
adjacent border of Northumberland. The change 
of pronunciation, as much as the leaving off old 
words, has caused of late much confusion between 
it and other words. Sir Walter Scott, in one of 
his novels, describes a tournament, which he says 

took place on a haugh near the Castle” (on the 
Border, I think, in Northumberland). So the 
word should not be considered quite obsolete. It 
18 preserved in the names of many places, where 
its descriptive fidelity can be traced. On the plain 
of Philiphaugh a battle was fought, historical in 
nd. Inthe meadowy valley of Fetherstone- 


haugh a stone monument was reared to the memory 
of the fathers, or fore-elders (so the name is 
accounted for). In the old ballads, and to Words- 
worth’s time, haugh is a word of clear description, 
and of beautiful association: “ Leader Haughs 
and Yarrow,” the meadowy borders of the rivers 
Leader and Yarrow, each of these names probably 
given before enclosures were made, and having 
little to do with ownership. We have not the 
word, but our equivalent is the Danish ing, 
meadow. M. P. 
Cumberland. 


Manprit (5 §, viii. 186, 295.)—The word 
“mandril” is very common among the Birmingham 
traders, but not exactly as mentioned by Mr. 
RavcuirFe. I never heard a pick called a man- 
dril, but a mandril is a piece of steel or iron used 
to fashion any articles made of metal. Thus there 
are straight mandrils, taper mandrils, &e. 

All metal tubes for pencil-cases, or for other 
fancy articles, are drawn at a draw-bench on steel 
mandrils. Some are plain, others octagon, hexagon, 
or any other shape. The mandril is placed inside 
the metal tube to force it into the various shapes 
in which the holes in the draw-plate are made, 
thus forming a strong body which will not give 
way, while the metal, being softer, is forced into 
any required shape. Farner Frank. 

Birmingham. 


Hawarven (5 §, viii. 229, 335.)—It may go 
far towards settling this question when it is known 
that Hawarden is pronounced Hard’n by Mr. 
Gladstone’s household. 

S. R. Townsnenp Maren. 


Aw Otp Pictvre (5" §. viii. 349, 375.) —H. H. 
will find accounts of the following painters in Pilk- 
ington’s Dictionary, whose initials correspond 
with those of his picture : Lucas de Heere, died 
1534; Leonard van Heil, born in 1603; Law- 
rence de la Hire, died 1656. J. C. M. 


In reply to O. I have proof of the existence of 
the picture in 1656, which makes it 221 years old. 
It is unfortunately in very bad condition. 


Tne tate J. Lioner (5 viii. 
260, 296.)—It may not be uninteresting to many 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.” to know that Samuel 
Williams, the father of the above, and friend of 
William Hone, and illustrator of his popular 
works, was buried in Abney Park Cemetery, nearly 
opposite his friend, in the same walk or roadway, 
to the eastward of the chapel. A low monolith- 
shaped stone bears the inscription, “S. Williams, 
obt. 20th Jan., 1846, setat. 76.” W. 


Tue or THE Freece (5" 8. 
viii. 328, 375) was instituted in Bruges by Philip 
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the Good, 1429. The collar is composed of double 
steels and flint stones emitting streams of fire, 
imitated in enamel in their proper colours on gold 
with these words, “Ante ferit quam flamma micat.” 
Gispes Ricavp. 
Magd. Coll. 


“Toor Hitits” vii. 461; viii. 56, 138, 
298, 358.)—At Romsey 
“there are traces of an ancient encampment on Toot 
Hill to the south-east of the town, a hill remarkable for 
its position and the extensive view which it commands 
of the country round.’’—Woodward's Hampshire, vol. i. 


p- 368. 
Auice B. Gomme. 


“Tue Fretprare,” &c. (5% §. viii. 286, 354, 
376.)—Snails leave slime, but not worms, though 
the latter leave tracks. J. P. 


“Beer-EaTer” (5 §. vii. 64, 108, 151, 272, 
335 ; viii. 57, 238, 318, 398.)—The use of this 
name for the king’s body-guard may be carried 
much further back than 1716. May I refer your 
correspondent to my History of the British Army 
(i. 515), where he will find information on the sub- 
ject ? S. D. Scorr. 


Pacantnt (5 §. viii. 309, 352, 411.)—There is 
a fair account of Paganini in Sketches and Anec- 
dotes of celebrated Violinists, by Dr. T. L. Phip- 
son, 8vo., Bentley, 1877. J. R. B. 


SHEEP LED BY THE SueruerD (5* §. vii. 345, 
477 ; viii. 79, 218, 377.)—I also, like your corre- 
spondent Mr. Cromiz, “ have been expecting that 
some Northern farmers would have sent a note on 
this subject.” In default of this, perhaps I may 
be allowed to quote from my own productions. 
In the second chapter of the third part of Ver- 
dant Green, originally published in 1857, I have 
described the scenery of the Cheviots, and have 
mentioned some of its characteristics, ¢.g. :— 

**To see the shepherd, with his bonnet and grey 
plaid, and long slinging step, walking first, and the 
flock following him—to hear him call the sheep by name, 
and to perceive how he knew them individually, and 
how they each and all would answer to his voice, was a 
realization of Scripture reading, and a Northern picture 
of Eastern life.” 

I had first observed this in the year 1847, and I 
have never witnessed the sight elsewhere. 
Cutupert Bepe. 

“Sraa” (5 §. viii. 226, 298.)—I have talked 
with poultry keepers of all classes from Edinburgh 
to the Land’s End. I have heard cocks of various 
breeds called stags in the west of England, but in 
no other part of the country. ELLcEE. 

Craven. 


Live Trees (5 §, viii. 208, 332.)—The linden 
which stands in front of the Town Hall at Freiburg 
is said to have sprung from the twig carried by 


the youth who bore to his townsmen the glorious 
tidings of the victory at Morgarten in the year 
1315. After five centuries and a half the tree 
still flourishes, but is not now of dimensions to 
compete with Evelyn’s “ prodigies.” 
J. Woopwarp. 
Undoubtedly there is a mistake in givi 
“ sixty square yards” as the area of the Matlock 
lime tree. I have sat under its shade, and mar. 
velled at its enormous size and its great beauty 
and fragrance, and though I cannot give the exaet 
dimensions, I should say that sixty feet in diameter 
would be much nearer the mark. 
R. 


“LEAD, KINDLY Licnt”: THE ConTRIBUTORS 
to tHe “Lyra (5 §. viii. 220, 
238, 258, 299.)—Dr. Newman has stated to whom 
the letters refer. He observes :— 

“This volume...... was collected together from the 
pages of the British Magazine, in which its contents 
originally appeared, and published in a separate form, 
immediately after Hurrell Froude’s death in 1836. Its 
signatures, a, 3, y, 6, ¢, Z, denote respectively as authors 
Mr. Bowden, Mr. Hurrell Froude, Mr. Keble, myself, 
Mr. Robert Wilberforce, and Mr. Isaac Williams.”— 
Apologia, note A, p. 297, ed. 1875. 

Ep. MARSHALL 


Lucirer Marcnes (5™ vii. 469; viii. 93, 
298.)—This heading recalls an epigram attributed, 
at the time of the agitation against the proposed 
taxation on matches, to the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself :— 

“ Ex luce lucellum 
We all of us know ; 
But, if Lucy won't sell ’em, 
What then, Mr. Lowe?” 
H. W. 

“A cott’s Tootn” (5 §. viii. 348, 417.)—I 
have a picture, of the date of the end of the seven- 
teenth century, representing an aged but amorous 
and demure-looking lady, dressed in black, clasp- 
ing a good-looking and showily dressed young 
fellow round the waist, while on the canvas above 
the picture is painted a legend :— 

** Plaine doth it appeare by my colt’s toothe 
That I doe love a lustie youthe.” 
The lady shows a large tooth prominently. 
Epwarp Rowpoy. 

Avtnors or Booxs Wantep (5* §. viii. 410.)— 

Glossary of Terms used in British Heraldry, 1847, by 
Henry Gough, Barrister-at-Law. W. H. ALLyvtt. 

(5 S. viii. 449.) 

Caleb Stukeley—This novel, which originally appeared 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, was written by the late Samuel 
Phillips, who died of hemorrhage from the lungs, arising 
from phthisis, of which he had long been the subject, in 
1854. Mr. Phillips was for some time on the staff of the 


Times, to which he contributed those admirable pieces 
of biography and criticism, subsequently collected a 
published by Murray (2 vols., 1851, sm. 8vo.), under the 
title of Essays from the “ Times”: being a Selection from(, 
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the Literary Papers which have appeared in that Journal. 
He is also author of a volume of tales, collected by Rout- 
ledge in 1854, under the title of We're all Low —_ 
t there ; and in the last year of his life he produced his 
y sdmirable Guide to the Crystal Palace and Park, which 
has been subsequently edited and revised by Mr. Shenton. 
Mr. Phillips received his education at Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, and before fiually adopting literature 
asa profession travelled over Europe as private tutor in 
anoble family. Bares. 
(St S. viii. 249, 280, 458.) 
Karl the Martyr.—Mnr. E. C. Davres is right. Karl 


the Martyr, a poem, signed Frances (not Francis) White- 
side, does appear in the Welcome Guest for 1860 (Houlston 
& Wright), vol. i. No. 2, p. 38 f S. will send me his 
address I will call upon him with the volume to convince 
him that he is wrong, and, if he wishes, 1 offer to have 
acopy made for him. 8. P. 


Avtuors oF Quorations WanTEpD (5" vii. 

229, 259, 300.)— 

“ Be the day weary,” &c. 

The authorship of this couplet by Stephen Hawes, in 
1517, has been shown more than once in “N. & Q.”; 
but lam not aware that it has been the subject of re- 
mark that the sentiment may have a French origin. In 
one collection of proverbs (Proverbs, by James Howell, 
fol., Lond., 1659), under “‘ French Proverbs,” “ Dictons 
Proverbiaux,” p. 26, there occurs, “ Il n’est si grand jour 
qui ne vienne & vespre,” which is translated, ‘‘ There is 
no day so long but bath its evening.” The same proverb 
has a place in Le Livre des Proverbes Francais, par 
Le Roux de Lincy, Par., 1859, as “ Il n'est si grand jour 
ui ne Vienne au vespre (soir) ny temps qui ne prenne 

" (Adages Francais, xvi® sitcle). There are also 
other proverbs to a similar effect : “A chacun jour son 

re”; “Il n'y a si long jour qui ne vienne & Ja nuit”; 
“Nul jour sans soir” (Gabr. Meurier, Trésor des Sentences, 
xvi‘ siecle). In offering this for insertion, it may be 
remarked that the couplet still retains its interest, as it 
has been the subject of a query in several serials this 
year. Ep. MARSHALL. 

(5 S. viii. 430.) 

“Wherever we place our foot, we tread upon a history.” 

The original of this quotation is doubtless in Webster's 
Duchess of Mali, Act v. se. 3 :— 

1 do love these ancient ruins ; 
We never tread upon them but we set 
Our foot upon some reverend history.” 
EstE. 
“To see good corn,” &c. 

The lines quoted by Mr. Pickrorp from the Bride of 
Lammermoor are, with a little alteration, part of a song 
contained in the Jacobite Relics (1819). The editor, 
James Hogg, says he took it from the MS. collection of 
a Mr. John Moir. CLYNE. 


Hiscellaneaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Secret History of the Fenian Conspiracy: tts Origin, 
Objects, and Ramifications. By John Rutherford. 
2vols. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

TrvtH is said to be stranger than fiction, and certainly 

n0 fiction conceived by any author of romance could be 

half so strange as the truth and reality narrated in this 
wonderful Secret History of the Fenian Conspiracy. Mr. 

Rutherford’s work not only keeps the reader interested 

from beginning to end, but increases his interest in the 

story as it progresses. We gather from it that while 


there are honest and sincere patriots in Ireland, there 
are sordid professional “ patriots’”’ who are her worst 
enemies. Mr. Rutherford, after showing the objects of 
the Fenian leaders, says of their followers :—“ Eve 
one of them had a purpose of his own, which he was 
determined to realize when the proper time came, 
whether his chiefs should approve of it or not. There 
were tens of thousands who cherished fierce passions— 
of lust, greed, and vengeance—and who meant to gratify 
them....... There were masses who contemplated the 
slaughter*of all the supporters of English rule and of all 
its officials. Many would have extended the massacre 
to all landholders, and there were thos: who would not 
have spared a single heretic.” Among the striking in- 
cidents of the story may be reckoned the alleged secret 
help given to the Fenians by Russia, and the visit of 
Prince Napoleon (Jerome's son) to Cork in the Fenian 
interest. But these are only a couple of incidents out of 
thousands which make this book one of the most ex- 
traordinary ever published. 


The History of the County of Monaghan. By Evelyn 
Philip Shirley, Esq. Part II. (Pickering.) 

Mr. Suiriey's second part of his History of the County 
of Monaghan is not only well illustrated, but it abounds in 
valuable pedigrees and in important family history, in- 
cluding that of the MacMahons. This work bids fair to 
stand at the head of all Irish histories devoted to similar 
local, social, and family illustrations. 

The History of Cheshire. By George Ormerod, Esq., 
LL.D., F.S.A. Edited by Thomas Helsby, Esq., of 
Lincoln’s Inn. (Routledge & Sons.) 

In this, the seventh part of Ormerod’s History of Cheshire, 

Mr. Helsby continues to show in the most satisfactory 

manner his competency for fulfilling the onerous and 

responsible part of editor. The history of Edisbury 

Hundred is continued in this part, which is singularly 

rich in genealogical and historical details, and among 

the illustrations there are three of Beeston Castle, which 
are of equal merit and interest. 


The Library Journal [monthly]... Vol. II. No.2 [October, 

1877]. College Number... (New York ; London, Rivers.) 
We have given so much of the title of this number to 
enable us to illustrate the observation that though the 
publication of, and edited by, professed catalogue makers, 
the editors seem to do their best to puzzle cataloguers. 
It is one of the principal rules recognized on pp. 77 and 
78 of this very number that interpolations in biblio- 
graphical title-pages shall be shown by square brackets. 
It will be observed that in the above title the editors 
twice make use of [ }, which puts all cataloguers in this 
dilemma: if they leave it as it is, it will be read incor- 
rectly; if they alter it, it is false. Cataloguers must 
either omit the [ ] or else put (sc) after them. Besides 
this, their use in the above title is quite unnecessary. 
This number, as the title expresses, is called a “ College 
Number,” and the information respecting American 
and other university libraries is most interesting. 
A learned German had the temerity to assert “ the 
superiority of the German over the American library 
management"; so Mr. Edward W. Hall furnishes a 
most amusing article on his experience of the library of 
the University of Gittingen in 1871. It appears that the 
Gittingen notion of library management is to make 
rules so restrictive that they will effectually manage to 
keep students out of the library altogether. The reports 
from the colleges are signed by their respective librarians, 
except a particularly careful one from the University of 
Minnesota. With regard to the conference here, a re- 
port of which was expected in this number, we find the 
following: ‘“‘The English Conference was a grand 
success, and its continuous welcome and hospitality to 
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the visitors from America were most gratifying.” Then 
follows a summary, and a hope that in the November 
number a full report will appear. “ Pseudonyms and 
Anonyms” are also represented in this number. Par- 
ticular reference is made to a work of fiction (The Pied- 
montese Envoy, by Mrs. Elton, published in America in 
1852), from which some imaginary letters of Milton are 
reproduced by Allibone and others as genuine. The 
author of Supernatural Religion is said to be Dr. John 
Muir. We can recommend this number as interesting 
alike to librarians and students. 


“Tue Lives or THe Sarnts,” by the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould, M.A.—We are glad to learn that this very valu- 
able work has not only now reached a third edition, but 
that the publisher (Mr. John Hodges) has announced a 
reissue of the same in monthly shilling parts. 

xoLocicaL Institute.—Dec. 7.—R. H. 
Soden Smith, Esq., F.S.A., V.P., in the chair.—Mr. 
J. Park Harrison made some remarks upon the recent 
exploration which had been conducted by him at Ciss- 
bury, and exhibited some pieces of chalk inscribed with 
“rune-like” marks. Major-General Lane Fox took a 
different view from that adopted by Mr. Park Harrison, 
both with regard to the use of the galleries that had 
been excavated and the antiquity of some of the objects 
found.—Mr. Bain read an interesting paper on the siege 
of Antwerp by Alexander of Parma, and gave some 
curious details of the events in this celebrated invest- 
ment.—Lor! Brougham and Vaux exhibited an altar 
cross, a crucifix, a pyx, a chasse, and a reliquary dis- 
covered walled up in the chapel at. Brougham.—Mr. 
Nightingale exhibited a set of beautiful personal relics 
of Stephen, King of Poland, delicately carved in ivory, 
and mounted in silver.—Mr. Greaves exhibited rubbing 
from an ancient cross and font at Hastings.—The Rev. 
B. B. Oakeley sent a rubbing of an incised monumental 
slab in Newland churchyard, representing a Verderer of 
the Forest of Dean, of the time of James L., carrying a 
bow and wearing arrows in his belt. This was a memorial 
of an excessively rare kind, there being but three other 
effigies of foresters in the kingdom. 


fHotices to Correspondents. 

Ox all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Abert (Jersey.)\—The comparison and its bathos are 
to be found in Milton. After the storm described in 
book iv. of Paradise Regained, Satan reappears before 
Christ, and, “in a careless mood,” thus addresses him :— 
** Pair morning yet betide thee, Son of God, 

After a dismal night. I heard the wrack 

As earth and sky would mingle; but myself 

Was distant ; and these flaws, though mortals fear them 

As dangerous to the pillar’d frame of Heaven, 

Or to the earth's dark basis underneath, 

Are to the main as inconsiderable 

And harmless, if not wholesome, as a sneeze 

To man’s less universe.” 

T. 0. X.— 

** Why should honesty fly to some safer retreat 

From lawyers and barges? 'od rot ’em ! 
For the lawyers are just at the top of the street, 
And the barges are just at the bottom.” 

—See the Works of the Brothers Smith. 

L. B.—Many thanks for your article. The subject of 
Pope Joan and of the Sedes Stercoraria has, however, 
been sufficiently ventilated in the first, second, and third 


series of “N. & Q.,” and it is not desirable to revive 
the subject except for the sake of bibliographical infor. 
mation which we do not at present possess. 


“ Pretty in amber to observe the forms,” &c, 
Pope, Prolog. to Satires, 
Lord of himself," &c. 
Byron, Lavra, cant. i. st. 2, 

W. F. C. (Lincoln Coll.)—Wills are now kept at Somer. 
set House, where they may be inspected as heretofore at 
Doctors’ Commons. 

Cur. Cooke.—Por the Stephens and Hartley nostrums, 
see “N. & Q.,” 5» S. v. 511; vi. 29, 36, 117, 189, 177, 
217, 540; vii. 38. 

Rev. J. Warrraker (Bredbury) will find the subj 
of Easter, 1876, fully discussed in “N.& Q.,” 5th 8, y, 
129, 156, 196. 

Epwarp Farrrax (ante, p. 368.)—We have a letter for 
you. 

Cc. T. J. M.—The letter was forwarded, and, if we 
mistake not, a second one also. 

L. H. T. (Nice.)—Apply at the Admiralty, Whitehall, 
London. 

J. K. E.—Edward the Black Prince and his wife, the 
Princess Joan. 

W. E.—We shall be happy to forward a letter to our 
correspondent. 

Hermentrupe.—Letter forwarded. 

E. T. (Patching.)—Next week. 

G. P. T.—Not good English. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


O BOOK - COLLECTORS. — NATTALI & 
BONDS CATALOGUE of Rare and Valuable. Ancient and 
Modern Books, in all Classes of Literature, is just published Post 
free for Stamp. Libranes purchased. — 25, bedford Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C,. 


({ATALOGUE (No. 35, January, 1878) of AUTO- 

GRAPHS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS on sale by FP. 
NAYLOR, 4. Millman Street, Bedford Rew, London. Also, No. # 
(special), ROYAL PERSONAGES and HEADS of GOVERNMENT. 


EDINBURGH. 
In SIX VOLUMES and SUPPLEMENT QUARTO. 
A Limited Number of COPIES for SALE, price 71. 7a. cloth. 


The LIBRARY contains about 249.000 VOLUMES. It receives 
(under the Copyright Acts: a COPY of EVERY published ia 
the United Kingdom. Five Volumes of the Catalogue have a 
been issued, and the Sixth Volume will be ready Next Year. 

Apply to the KEEPER of the LIBRARY. 
In 1 vol. with 13 Portraits and 13 Views in Permanent Pho! . 
2 Maps, and other Illustrations, royal 4to. price 52a. 6d. cl or 
large paper, imperial 4to. price 5/. 58. cloth, 


HE HISTORY of the IMPERIAL ASSEM- 
BLAGE at DELINT, held on Jan. 1, 1877, to celebrate the 
Assumption of the Title of Empress of India by H.M. Quem 
Victoria; including Historical Sketches of India and her Primes 
Past and Present. By J. TALBOYS WHEELER, Author of “Hie 
tory of India,” “ Geography of Herodotus,” &c. 
London : LONGMANS & CO. 
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